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SUDDENLY. IT’S I960...PLYM0UTH! 



Til one flaming moment. Plymouth leaps three full years ahead— the oh/// car that dares to 
break the time barrier! Plymouth’s traditionally groat engineering brings you tremendous power for 
safety with the fabulous new Fury “301” V-8 engine . . . revolutionary new Torsion-Aire ride . . . exhil- 
arating new sports car handling . . . new super-safe Total Contact Brakes . . . dramatic Flight-Sweep 
Styling. The car you might have expected in 1960 is at your dealer’s vow! See it! . . . Drive it I . . . Buy it I 



a series by Ethyl Corporation 



The Skiddy Swallow cuts quite 

a figure when he lands on a slippery 
road. Come ice, sleet, rain or snow ... he 
maintains full speed. And when he has to 
stop in a hurry, it's just too bad. 


The Smart Bird realizes that slick 

roads demand extra caution. He always cuts 
down his speed in bad weather. And. when 
there's snow on the ground, he uses 
snow-tread tires or chains. 




Its smart 
to use 
premium 


gasoline 


The Smart Bird, whether in snow or 

summer sun, always uses premium gasoline. 
He knows that the power a gasoline can 
deliver depends on octane rating. Premium 
gasoline is higher-octane gasoline— gives top 
power, performance, driving pleasure. 
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TIMES THE HORSE SHOWS 


In back of the thrills and excitement of the International Jumping 
Events at the great National Horse Shows is one of the most 
demanding timing assignments in all sport. Jumping individually, 
the winner may be decided by the hairsbreadth of a tenth of a 
second. Longines timing has been specified by most National Shows 
run under International Rules both here and abroad for many 
years. C[ The value of yoi/r time, too, is worth the price of a 
Longines. And a Longines can l>e yours for as little as S71.50. Your 
Longines-Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 

0/ special interest are the new Longines Chronometers. These watches hear 
the designation "Chronometer" by authority of individual Bulletins of 
accuracy from Official Watch Testing Bureaus. Beautifully finished in 
ISK gold, with maximum protection against all common watch hazards. 
Model illustrated, S295. With self-winding movement, 5375. Eed. tax incl. 
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COVER: Yale bulldog 

PhotogTaph by Jerry Cnoke 

The first football mascot, so far as anyone can now recall, was Hand- 
some Dan, a bulldog who belonged to a member of the Yale class of 
1 892. The present Handsome D an, pictured on this week’s cover, is the 
ninth in a long .succession and, like the “wishbone" on the cheerlead- 
ers’ megaphones, he is a symbol of Ivy football. Ft)r news of the Yale 
team and color pictures of a Yale football weekend, turn to page 20. 
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AN SI SPECIAL: ON TO AUSTRALIA 34 
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The season enters its last half, and the bowls beckon the strong; a coasMo-coast report 

SPECTACLE: WEEKEND AT YALE 20 

In Ivy football the emphasis is on fun. Four pages In Color on the fun at a Yale-Dartmouth weekend 

SAILING'S SEASON IN THE SUN 57 

hooking hack on the 1956 events, Ezk.a Bowen presents the year’s best new boat ideas and its champions 

FOOTLOOSE IN SUNNY ST. JOHN 62 

Our newest national park, reports Horace Sutton, is o Caribbean parodi'se. With three pages In Color 

THE VANDERBILT STORY: PART IV: HOUSE OF CARDS 69 


In the last of the series on America's sportsman emeritus, George Plimpton tells how Vanderbilt invented 
contract bridge and presents somefam07is hands 
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The Question: 

How much does 
superior equipment have to 
do with improved athletic 
performances? 


JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 


J. LYMAN BINGHAM 



New York 
Executive Direclor 
Olym-pic Committee 


A great deal. The ham- 
mer is improved with 
onegripinsteadoi two. 
The discus is stream- 
lined with a sharper 
edge. Javelins, vault- 
ing pole.s and nurrtJes are improved. Spring- 
ier tracks help runners make better time. 
The oldtimers ran on poorer tracks covered 
with loo.se cinders. 


HARRY J. ROCKAFELLER 

New Brunau'ick 
Athletic director 
Rutgers University 

Scientifically prepared 
track composition and 
expert maintenance 
have reduced running 
time. Starting blocks 
and improved shoes 
help greatly. In baseball, web gloves make 
phenomenal catche-s a habit, not occasional. 
Better con.struction of swimming pools has 
helped make new records. 



HANK GREENBERG 



General Manager 
Cleveland Indians 


Superior equipment 
undoubtedly helps. 
But that's not the 
main reason for better 
performance.s and the 
breaking of so many 
record.s. The inherent desire and zeal of all 
athletes to do better than their predeces- 
-sors is mainly responsible. Training is more 
intensive and improved. 


JAMES F. SIMMS 

New York 
Assistant SecrKittri/- 
Treasurer, AAU 

The natural athlete 
with the will to win 
will come through re- 
gardless of equipment. 
However, improved 
tracks, steel vaulting 
poles, etc. unquestionably aid him. Manu- 
facturers hire skilled technicians and spend 
huge .sums for improved equipment to help 
athletes make new records. 



ED DUDLEY 

Augusta, Go. 
Golf pro 


Yes. Many golfers 
switch from inferior to 
good equipment and 
improve their hitting 
and control by as much 
as 75%. Thicker, and 
longer club faces allow more margin for er- 
ror. Shafts are easier to awing. The head of 
the club has three positions, so we can fit 
any person, according to build. 



MERCER BEASLEY 

Forest Hills, N.Y. 
Tennis expert 


In tennis there’d be 
no superlative players 
without improved 
equipment. There is 
no substitute for qual- 
ity. That goes for rack- 
ets, stringing, balls, shoes, nets and even the 
green backstops. When a player switches to 
the finest equipment, he immediately plays 
better. 

continued on page 9 
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Adi’ertisement 


ORDEAL 

ON THE 

DESERT 


How much can steel — and men — 
endure? Over the blinding white 
salt of the famed Bonneville Flats, 
the 1957 Ford endured 50,000 miles 
at a fabulous 108.16 mph. In 
less than twenty days it set 458 
national and international 
records. This is the true story of 
those days. Never before has any- 
thing traveled so far in so short 
a time, by land or sea, 

T he longest left turn in history 
began on a desert of salt at 1 :50 
p.m. on Sunday, September 9, 1956. 

As the United States Auto Club 
(USAC) timer llagged the start of 
the run, two Fords Hashed past the 
twt) batteries of photo-electric cells 
anil dwindled swiftly into black specks 
on the bliniling white salt. 

Once the cars had disappeared on 
the first lap, those who were left lit 
cigarettes and relaxed. One said: 
“How can T do my work if I keep my 
fingers crossed lor the next couple of 
weeks?" They all looked at the land- 
scape; for a while there would be 
nothing else to ilo. 

Except to watch the Fords go by. 
And by. And by again. Five thousand 
times. 

The landscape that the cars whis- 
pered over is a special kind of hell. 
Bonneville Salt Flats is one of the 
most desolate deserts on earth. Noth- 
ing can live on it, nothing can grow: 
not an insect, not a weed. It is as 
barren as the plains of the moon. 

When waterfowl fly each year across 
the Hats, some of them alight un- 
suspectingly in the brackish puddles, 
to rest, "i’here they die, their plumage 
fouled by the greasy, sticky salt. The 
{Continued next page) 
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{/Idi'ertiremenf conlinued) 

...ORDUL ON THE DESERT 


"Flats” stretch over .",000 square 
miles of western Utah. The famous 
race-track section is 200 sciuare miles 
of crystalline sail; haril as concrete, 
without dust, pure white, smooth. 

riie sky IS blue, the salt is wliite, 
the nearby mountains are a dead dun 



The (iholo-eiectric cells registered 
in the timing-shackcach thmisanclth 
ot a second throughout tiie run. 


brown, the far mountains purple, the 
farthest mountains blue. I'iicse are 
the colors oi Bonneville, lust as they 
have been for some 70,000 years. At 
dawn the salt is pink, at sunset the 
salt is gold. 

The mountains around the ancient 
lake bed are as brutal, as savagely 
forbidding' as the vast white sheet of 
salt — and almost as dead; they grow 
only sagebrush and tumbleweeds, and 


are populated only by rattlesnakes 
and little darting horned toads. 

All summer long the ilry thin moun- 
tain air heats to 100 degrees in (lie 
day; when the sun plunges behind the 
mountains (he temperal ure drops 
swltlly to 50 degrees or less. 

Through the blazing heat of day, 
through the biting cold of night, 
ill rough nature’s temperature torture, 
(lie Forils piletl up the miles. 

The Flats have had almost no 
history thmugli the slow centuries: 
the tlead salt liirnei! back all travelers. 
In 1846 the ill-fated Donner party 
dragged (heir caravans oi ilymg oxen 
slowly across the biller 90 miles: the 
tracks ol those covered wagons are 
still clearly ruUed in the salt, un- 
disturbed for a century. The Flats 
defied tlic railroads until 1900, and 
the highway builders until 1920. But 
already by 1914 the Flats had been 
discovered as the ideal place to test a 
car’s performance ami endurance. The 
nearby town of Wendover began to 
make automobile news all over the 
world. 

I NTO this harsh science- fiction 
landscape, shorlly after Labor 
Day this year, came a crew ol human 
beings ol different talents. Twelve of 
them were veteran drivers, race and 
perl ormance- test champions. 


Fifteen were pit men, mechanics 
with an odd assortment ol skills. I hey 
are the best men in the world at 
doing things for which there is prac- 
tically no call, such ns filling the gas 
tank of a car in less than 17 seconds. 

The rest were observers, camera- 
men — and most importaiuly, USAC 
and Federation Internationale de 
.'\utomohile olVicials. 

The test had been carefully and 
deliberately designed to measure the 
sheer emlurance, the absolute stamina 
of a completely new kind of auto- 
mohile — the 19.57 Ford. The Ford 
management had coldly decided to 
make the test in the most liiflicult 
possible way. 

Otficial rules, standards and pro- 
cedures were to he honored to the 
e.vacl letter. 



There was to be no leeway from 
start to (Inish, no margins, no allow- 
ances. I’A'erij second, includlai) all pit 
slops, to be counted. 

T he USAC AND riA men, who 
were supervising the entire test, 
had to he at the track 24 liours a day, 
as long as the run conlinued. Four 
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ofTicuils had to be in (he Timing 
Shack. In throe little siin-baked huts 
arouml the rim i>f llie lO-mile track 
were three “spotters” endle.ssly re- 
porting as the cars zipped past their 
stations. 

T he monotony began. The pit 
crews had a dull time. I'hey arc 
so fantastically expert that they can 
complete a full pit stop in as little as 
17 seconds. This leaves them with 59 
minutes and 45 seconds to kill until 
the next pit slop. 

The cal's whirled on over the ten 
miles of salt all that Sunday after- 
noon, on the tong gradual left turn 
that seemed endless. 

In the afternoons, in the steady 
mirages of the Salt Flats, the moun- 
tains often seem to hang suspended, 
six feet off the ground. And so did the 
cars — floating softly, silently, swiftly, 
high above the brilliant white desert 
of salt. 

lispecially swiltly. 

I J'OR the most severe rule of all was 
the true basis of the test: the 
cars had to go at high speeds in order 
to break the records they were after. 
The way to torture a car most hi<le- 
ously is to keep it at high speeil until 
it melts or snaps or erodes or falls 
apart. 

These speeds were tridy higli. The 
first 24 hours were run at over 120 
miles |>er hour, then the cars were 
throttled ilown to a running speed of 
over 1 10 mph. 

The blue-and- white Ford flicked 
by. riien the black-aiul-yellow. Again 
and again. The records began to fall, 
slowly at first. Kacb hour meant 1 10 
miles of ilnving, or 1 1 limes around 
the ten-mile track. Every two or three 
hours a substitute driver swung into 
each car. 

The cluck was the enemy of the 
cars whirling over the salt. It's not 


even a clock, but an electrical ma- 
chine without moving parts — accu- 
rate to wiUiin riOOO oj a second. 

Outside the Time Shack stood two 
facing batteries of photo-electric cells, 
one on each sule of the track. Each 
time a car pas.sed between these cells, 
the timing device in the shack auto- 
matically imprinted on paper the 
e.xacl thousamlth of a second. 

Once the timer clicked into action, 
as il <lic] on September 9, nothing 
could be done until the men and the 
steel gave up, fatigued beyond en- 
durance. It ticked away all the sec- 
omls in the pit, all the seconds of 
high noon and full moon, the heat 
and the chill, the time to eat and sleep. 

And at every pit slop, every hour 
an eagle-eyed official had to record 
the temjjorature in the sun, in the 
shade, and on the .salt, as well as the 
wind velocity, for a complete record 
of weather conditions. 

Th** sun dropped out of sight, the 


moon Hoated up. The little smudge 
pots were lighted along the inner 
circle of the track, tlie tiny yellow 
llamcs nickering as the cars swooshed 
by into the velvet tleserl dark. 

The pit men drank coffee and 
smoked and read, sunbathing by day, 
working in sweaters at night. Tliey 


couldn't play cards — the important 
hands always come up just before a 
pit slop, 

The time went on. Sunday became 
i^londay. "I’liesilay ami Wednesday 
went by. Still the cars were floating 
silently over the salt at 1 10 miles per 
hour, niieii it was Thursday and 
Friday and pretty soon Sunday again 
— the cars had run a week at this 
torturing, furious speed. 

,-\iul along went another Monday, 
another Tuesday — and the records 
were still falling. 

fime and monotony and fatigue 
play tricks on human beings. Once a 
driver went right through the pit at 
110 miles an hour. Once one of the 
pit men ully splashed a paper cup full 
of water at the windshickl of the car 
as It passed. But water is like a solid 
lump when struck at 1 10 miles an 
hour — the water went right through 
the windshiekl. The glass was taped 
up. The car rolled on. 


A pit stop works like this: while the 
car is still slowing ilown, with the 
engine turned off, one mechanic hits 
the f ront fender with a piece of metal 
to ground all electricity. Another, 
already running behind with gas hose 
in hand, begins squirting gasoline 
{Continued next page) 



35,853 miles: the tension mnunts. Sliiuled against the 
white glare, ofiicials watched the Eords tick off the miles. 
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{Adveriisemenl continued) 


through the air Into the hole of the 
tank while the car is still moving. By 
this time the hood is up. a mechanic 
IS checking the oil, another is check- 
ing the plugs and the carlmretor, and 
the car has run over lilts to allow 
other men to get heliiw and check 
the suspension, the tlriveshalt, the 
springs and the gears. It seems a 
moment only — and then the car has 
leaped away again. 

Gradually the pit stops grew more 
tense. How long could the Fords go 
on with no change except oil and 
gas and water? 1 low long could steel 
— and men — emlure? 

The second W’eilnesday passed, 
and riiursday. The sun came up, 
blazed, sank ; the moon came up, the 
desert was chill, they drank colTee 
and drove and drove and drove, and 
still the Fords were ramming around 
that gigantic lelt turn at I H) miles 
per hour. 

The drivers carried lots ol food. 
The monotony of this kiiul of driving 
grinds the nerves. They ate grapes 
— one grape at a time, a couple of 
grapes each lap, trying to make it 
only one grape per lap. They would 
write notes as they rode, little ;okcs 
to throw out at the ]>il stops. 

The second week draggeil slowly, 
mile by mile, hour by hour. Now 
everyone was tense. Tlie records had 
fallen m clusters. 

W 1I.\T was all this proving? 
What goml is all this speed? 
The real answer came from Crew- 
Chief Danny i’l. I'.ames during the 




In three lonely sun-bnked huts, spotters slaved on watch 24 hours a dav. 


grind: "Xo one should go tliis fast 
except racing drivers — and then only 
on race tracks— never highways. 

"This kind of lest is designed to 
improve tlic brectl of cars, to test 
their durability. \\’e’re not after mere 
speed. 

“The big thing is to torture the 
engine, the chassis, the body, and all 
the thousands of parts at high speed 
for tremendous distances. 1 1 ere we've 
got an all-new car, a new kind of 
Ford, and we wanted to prove to 
ourselves, as well as to the American 
people, just what we had. 

“And there it is, running like a 
streak, running perfectly after 
50,000 miles at over 1 10 miles per 
hour. Still sweet. Still smooth. 

“Ihis is better than fine-car per- 
formance. This is a damned fine 
automobile,” 

AND still the two Fords whirled 
£\_ on o\er the salt, salt that was 
no longer smootii, but deeply pittetl 
with bone-crushing potholes. 1 1 Itting 
them again and again — aiul again — 
at this furious, grinding speed was a 
fiendish test of running gear, of 
body, of chassis — anil of men. 

Finally, on September 28 at 8:10 
p.m., Ford Car Xo. 1 reached the 
impossible goal: ,>(),()00 miles a( an 
average of 108.16 miles per liour, 
including all pit stops. 

Car Xo. 2 finished a short time 
later, averaging over 107 miles per 
hour — both cars still running 
sweetly, both ready to continue for 
thousands of miles more. 

Rut no need to. They iiad broken 
virtually every world recoril from 
one kilometer and one mile to 50,000 
miles — including 50 of the top pos- 
sible class of records — the “world 


unlimited” class. Xever before liad 
anything traveled so far in so short 
a time — by land or sea. 

Ever^^-one sliook hands. The 
drivers, tlic pit men, the olficials, 
the observers, pliotograpliers and 
1 V cameramen. Tliey unhooked the 
clock, and leit the salt to bleach as 
it has through the centuries. 

T hus ended the longest left turn 
In history, quietly, undramall- 
cally. 

Just as a matter of interest, previ- 
ous to this test, the same two Fiords 
wanned up with a 1957 Ford con- 
vertible on the famous Bonneville 
straightaway. They showed their 
get-up-and-go by smasliing 57 na- 
tional acceleration records. 

By the time tlie Fords left Bonne- 
ville, the record book was rewritten 
. . . with 458 new national and Inter- 
national records listed for the New 
Kind of Ford. 

There is only one thing left. Shake 
hands with your Ford tlealer. He'll 
introduce you to a car identical in 
every tiny respect with the two cars 
that have just done the impossible. 
And he has them in 19 different 
models, on two different wheelba.scs. 
And with your choice of engines, all 
the way from the Mileage-, "^laker 
Six, the economy champion, to the 
Thunderbird 512 Super V-8s. 

Thi.i- i.r the Aew Kind of Ford, the 
car with the .If ark oj Tomorrow. 

FORD DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

FORD GOES FIRST 
IN ENDURANCE 
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HOTBOX 

continued from page 4 


JOHN W. BUNN 


r 


Greeley, Col. 

Baukethall coach 
Colorado State College 


• It plays its part, but 
other factors are more 
responsible for today’s 
records. New-found 

U knowledge in training 
and conditioning is 
one. .Another is the application of mechan* 
cs, resulting in new techni(iue.s. A. course 
n phy.sics is now a reijuisite to good coach- 
ng and top competition. 


GEORGE DAWSON 




Lonymeadow, .Ifn.s-s. 
Vice President 
A.G. Spalding <& Bros. 

Vastly improved golf 


ballsandclubsaccount 
for lower scores. There 
no question about 
I that. It was never pos- 
I sible to obtain per- 
fection in matched seta with hickory shafts. 
Don’t forget, though, that today’s .stars 
practice and play in more tournaments 
than the old boys did. 


t I 


CLAUDE e. CARR 


rN 


President, KavUngH 
Sporting Goads Co. 


Very much. Improved 
protective eciuipment, 
particularly face pro- 
tectors and head cush- 
has given foot- 
ball players additional 
confidence. .Advance designs in baseball 
gloves have made possible new fielding 
marks. A perfectly shaped basketball ha.-; 
led to new .scoring records. 




ROBERT T. JONES JR. 

A/lanfa 

Winner of golf's 
Grand Slum 

The effect is con.sider- 
able for amateurs and 
pros. Golf balls t 
l>ettcr and more uni- 
formly balanced. With 
the improved modern 
clubs, the boys drive farther and putt more 
accurately. However, at the big tourna- 
ments, the best place to have superior 
e(iuipment is between the ears. 

continued on 7iext page 




Okey . . . in a Big Way 
this Water-mill 
Tweed Topper 
a Varsity Town 
Style Major 
loomed by Ge^neu' 


Many style-wonderful big things have again happened to 
Varsity Town’s famed Water-mill Tweed Topcoats. There’s 
big new beauty in V. T.-invented tones and patterns of 
imported wool, big-yarn tweeds. There’s big comfort and 
smartness in big, sweeping Bal Collar Raglan models. 


FeittureA by SCO l-eiuhng Style Stores, iticliiding! 


Hudson's, Detroit 
Campbell's, Santa Monica 
Benoit's, Portland, Me. 
Block’s, Pocatello 
John David, New York 
Max Adler, South Bend 
Carr's, Minneapolis 
Miller's, Knoxville 


The Emporium, San Francisco 
Bohlen, Gross & Moyer, Allentown 
P. A. Meyer S, Sons, Erie 
Daniels & Fisher, Denver 
Wolf & Dessauer, Ft. Wayne 
Morris Levy's, Savannah 
Riepe-Pelerson, Burlington 
McCarren's, Butler 



The H. A. Seinsheimer Co. 
Cineinnoti 2, Ohio 
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Special Care / 


Folks who exercise special care in 
choosing their Scotch Whisky always choose 
Black & White. Year after year its quality 
and character never change. 

"BLACK & WHITE 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. < 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


JOHN A. HILLERICH JR. 

Louiaville 

Manufacturer, base- 
bail hats 

If has helped. How 
much varies, depend- 
ing on how great a 
factor equipment is in 
a sport. RIosi of the 
credit, however, goes 
to today’.s athlete. He, in turn, owe.s much 
of his success to highly specialized coach- 
ing and training which has developed into 
a modern science. 




ABEL R. KIVIAT 



New York 
Former Olympic 
Runner 

Eijuipnienl today is 
far superior. Trucks 
are belter built and 
faster. Spiked shoes 
are much lighter. But 
more important in new 
records are modern training methods. We 
used to train two or three times a week. 
Now they train daily, .sometimes twdee a 
<lay, often again.st the clock. 


NEXT WEEK: 


Which do you like heller — 
baseball or football — and why? 
t Asked of iconmi) 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

3 Sfowley, Rvss«U Kobor; 11 — WoHace 

KcfOcnoi 16, 17— nia-iiUni dr<igneB by Slonfry Glau. 
bech, cho':i-5ch» by Richord Meet: 18 *,P.- 19 — 

John G. Limmcrman; 26, 28-drawing> by 
32-U.P., Bob Colby 121, U.P.- 33-A,P„ Richard Mfot, 
Jerry Coote, A.P,; 36, 35- Australian OWfral Pholo 
graoh; 36— Phil BiTChiran, 39— Alan lambori. 40 — 
Herold Sun Peo'ure Service: 49 -Olympic CommillBM, 
Earl Clanton, An Roaers-los Angclej Times; 50 — John G. 
Hem-nr. Hy PesVin, nO credit, U,P„ I,N.P„ A,P,; 52 — 
A.P.: 56 -Morsholl iDcVraoit; 57 -Morris Rosenleld; 
58 — Veolmon King: 59— Phil Both; 60 — midd'e, Morris 
Rosenleld, A, Don Miller; 67— iflhouelles by Arthur 
Singer: 71 -©New Torn Hcrald.TrlBune Inc.: 77- 80 - 
drowirtgs by Horriel Perlchll; 63-Bill Millord. 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


H F:Kt5 LIES Photographer Wallace Kirkland, in wait for a shot 
of a duck-filled Canadian sky, an assignment he received 
from Sports Illustrated two weeks earlier. Having already 
traveled to the Hay Lakes deep in the Northwest Territories, he 
is now near Strathmore, Alberta. It is Sunday, Sept. 30. 

A few days later Kirkland wrote us a note, which I think ex- 
plains his reputation both as an indefatigable photographer and 
a most entertaining writer: 

When )pe arrired a( Hay Laken on Wednesday, timber wolves had 
the ducks skitlenj and any moremeni m the. rushes started them 
ojf to the middle of the lake. Three n.m. Thursday drove by wayon 
to the south end of Lake Zamu. Built a blind ayid spent a few hours 
hoping the ducks would return. At sundown bock to camp. Had 
looked forward to a hot buttered rum, but while we were gone a 
couple of Indians raided the camp and cleaned up the two bottles 
1 had left in my bedroll. Their drunken carcasses lay under a nearby 
clump of willow. Friday up before daylight again, but during the 
night a wild stallion had stampeded our tea m. .All was set for clean- 
ing up the assignment Sunday. Bui i( started io rain before duivn. 
Wilh a break in the clouds we crawled the last few hundred yards 
Ihrough the grass. Sol a duck. The .~}<)-inile gide had blown all the. 
water out of that end of the lake and the ducks wilh il. 

Weathered in, in what was now a comparatively duckless 
w'orld, Kirkland had to wait three days until on Thursday he 
caught the once-a-month mail plane to Edmonton. There he 
heard about ducks near Strathmore, some 240 miles south. 

I drove down by private car with (wo friends. U'c pushed a ski^ 
into a bulrush island and they covered me wilh a pidled-aparl musk- 
rat house. For four hours I lay there while (hey herded ducks. Then 
until a roar like a railroad Iruin, about fifteen or twenty thousand 
took off — and I hope we gut what was needed. 

I did gel in a bonus for Spouts Illustrated by going on « TV 
sports program in Hdmonton, to which everyone with a set listens. I 
told about the efforts Sports Iij.ustratrd makes for Us pictures. I 
also thanked the Canadians for raising the ducks fur U.S. sports- 
men to shoot at. 

And, Kirkland might have added, for a Sports Illustrated 
photographer to shoot at. For it was a Kirkland picture in our 
Waterfowl Preview two weeks ago which ga%'e U.S. sportsmen 
good cause to look forward to a record-breaking season. 




how many temperatures 
do you live in 
. . . per week? 

Men who moy be in Boston in 
the morning and Baton Rouge of night 
find Plateau priceless — comfortable at 
30° or 80°! The unique regular-weight 
worsted is specioliy loomed to feet 
weightless! And Balanced Tailoring® 
keeps Ploteou looking smart. $75.00. 
now^ouieeiii booklet On dressing 
tips, write Depf.S-7, 

'imely Clothes, 

Rochester 2, N. Y. 


tips 

Tim 
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COMING EVENTS 


Nov, 2 through Nov. 11 
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Jack Christiansen, Colorado ABtM, 
Detroit Lions, 19S6 pro all-star de- 
fensive halfback, wears Jantzen 
“High Vee” Kharafleece pullover... 
washable, durably mothproofed with 
Mitin”®.. .contrast trim ... 11.95. 




SWEATERS 

Jortren Inc., Porllond 8, Oregor 



PINCUS BROS.- MAXWELL. INC., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


• TV -A* COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 

ALL TIMES E.S.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHER- 
WISE NOTED 


Boxing 

# Paoli Rosi vs. Henry (Toothpick) Brown, light- 

• weights (10 rds.), Washington, O.C., 10 p.m, 
(NBC). 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Chicago, Boston. 

Montreal vs. Detroit, Montreal. 

Rodeo 

Grand National Rodeo, San Francisco (through 
Nov. 11). 



Auto Rocing 

National sports car race, Palm Springs. Calil. 
(also Nov, 4), 

Footboll 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs. Colgate, West Point, N.Y. 

Bates vs. Bowdoin, Lewiston, Me. 

Boston College vs. Villanova, Boston. 

Boston U. vs. Holy Cross, Boston. 

• Columbia vs. Cornell, New York. 1 :30 p.m. (CBS). 
Harvard vs. Pennsylvania. Cambridge, Mass. 
Maryland vs. Kentucky, College Park, Md. 

• Navy vs. Notre Dame, Baltimore, 1 :45p.m.(NBC- 

• TV*. Mutual-radio). Men to watch; Notre Dame's 
Hornung (5) and Navy’s Oldham (27). 

Prirtceton vs. Brown, Princeton, N.J. 

Syracuse vs. Penn State, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Temple vs. Lehigh, Philadelphia. 

West Virginia vs. George Washington, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Yale vs. Dartmouth, New Haven, Conrt. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. Georgia, Birmingham. 

• Duke vs. Georgia Tech, Durham, N.C., 1 :50 p.m. 
(ABC; CBS). 

Florida vs. Auburn, Gainesville, Fla. 

LSU vs, Mississippi, Baton Rouge. 

Rice vs. Utah, Houston. 

Tennessee vs. North Carolina, Knoxville, Term. 
TCU vs. Baylor, Fort Worth. 

Texas vs. Southern Methodist, Austin, Texas. 
Texas A&M vs. Arkansas, College Station, Texas. 
Tulane vs. Mississippi St.. New Orleans. 

Virginia vs. Vanderbilt. Charlottesville, Va. 

Wake Forest vs. North Carolina St., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

WEST 

Indiana vs. Marquette, Bloomington, Ind. 

Iowa vs. Michigan, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Iowa State vs. Drake, Ames. Iowa. 

Kansas State vs. Kansas, Manhattan, Kan. 
Michigan State vs. Wisconsin, East Lansing, Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Pittsburgh, Minneapolis. 

Nebraska vs. Missouri, Lincoln, Neb. 
Northwestern vs. Ohio State, Evanston, III. 
Purdue vs. Illinois. Lafayette. Ind. 

Tulsa vs. College of Pacific, Tulsa, Okla. 

FAR WEST 

0 California vs. Oregon. Berkeley, Calif., 1;45 p.m. 
(P.S.T.) (NBC*). Men to watch: Cal’s Drew (12) 
and Oregon’s Shanley (30), 

Colorado vs. Oklahoma. Boulder, Col. 

Oregon State vs. Washington, Portland, Ore. 
UCLA vs. Stanford. Los Angeles. 

Washington State vs. Southern California, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Horse Racing 

• Gallant Fox Handicap, S75,000, 3-yr.-old$ & up, 
LVr m., Jamaica. N.Y., 4:06 p.m. (CBS). 
Benjamin Franklin Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds, 
I 1/16 m., Garden Slate Pk., N.J. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR late model short track racing, Fayette- 
ville, N.C. 

U.S. Auto Club championship stock car race, 
Agoura, Calif. 

Basketball 

Fort Wayne vs. New York, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Minneapolis vs. Rochester, Minneapolis. 
Syracuse vs. St. Louis, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Footboll 

Professional (CBS*) 

• Chicago Cardinals vs. Philadelphia, Chicago. 

• Green Bay vs. Cleveland, Milwaukee. 

• Los Angeles vs. Chicago Bears, Los Angeles. 

• Pittsburgh vs. New York, Pittsburgh. 

Sart Francisco vs. Detroit, San Francisco. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Montreal, Chicago. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


Boxing 

• Wayne Bethea vs. Howard Turner, heavyweights 

• (10 rds.), St. Nick’s, New York, 10:30 p.m. (Du- 
Mont-TV, Mutual-radio). 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


Horse Racing 

The Remsen, $50,000, 2-yr.-old colts. I 1/16 m.. 
Jamaica. N.Y. 

Vineland Handicap, $50,000, 3-yr.-olds & up, 
fillies and mares, l‘/a m., Garden State Pk,, N.J. 

Trock & Field 

Metropolitan Intercollegiate Track & Field Assoc. 
Crosscountry championships. Van Co rllandt Park, 
N.Y. 


WEDNESDAY. NOVEMBER 7 


Basketball 

Rochester vs. Philadelphia, Rochester. 
St. Louis vs. New York, St. Louis. 

Hockey 

New York vs. Boston, New York. 
Toronto vs. Montreal, Toronto. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER • 


Boston vs. Detroit, Boston. 
Chicago vs. Toronto. Chicago. 
Montreal vs. New York. Montreal. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9 


Basketball 

Philadelphia vs. Rochester, Philadelphia. 

Boxing 

• Gabriel (Flash) Elofde vs. Miguel Berrios, 

• featherweights (10 rds.), Madison Square Gar- 
den, N.Y., 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Truck & Field 

Keptagonal Games Assoc. Cross Country cham- 
pionships, Van Corllandt Park, N.Y, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


Basketball 

Boston VS. Minneapolis, Boston. 

Philadelphia vs. New York, Philadelphia. 
Rochester vs. Syracuse, Rochester, 

St. Louis vs. Fort Wayne, St. Louis. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs. William & Mary, West Point. N.Y. 
Bowdoin vs. Maine, Brunswick, Me. 

Brown vs. Cornell, Providence. 

Colgate vs. Bucknell, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Dartmouth vs. Columbia, Hanover, N.H. 
Maryland vs. Clemson, College Park, Md. 

Penn Stale vs. Boston U., University Park, Pa. 

coniuined ort page li 
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THE TUBELESS TIRE WITH TWO TREADS 


/s so s/ronq anc/sa/e /Y i/iz/V/sai/e //i/es 


Its two treads permit 28% more rubber on the shoulder 
ribs. Car stability is greatly increased. Cornering is safer 
and quiet. This better distribution of more rubber gives 
a smoother ride and much more mileage. 

Tremendous body strength results from General’s ex- 
clusive Nygen cord— the strongest cord material known. 

To appreciate all the advantages of the Dual 90, see 
it at your General Tire Dealer’s. 


THE 

[GENERALI 

TIRE 


goes a long way to make friends 


COMING EVENTS 

continued from page 12 
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Check the executives at the nerve center of American Industry. You'll find a Rolex 
on almost every wristi Because where time is money, key men are well aware that 
Rolex keeps time better than a mere watch. Rolex is a chronometer. 

To earn its chronometer certificate, each Rolex spends 15 days in a Swiss government 
testing station, It must prove its accuracy at room temperature ... in a refrigerator 
. . in an oven ... in five different positions. It must literally stand on its head! Rolex 
has passed these tests 300.000 times— mote often than all other watches combined! 

This floJex Oyster Perpetuol (Style 6565) 25-jewel, waterproof, self-wlhding wrist 
chronometer, in hand burnished 14 Kt gold, $315. F.T.I. Also in steel & gold and all steel. 
Ask your jeweler /or brochure The Man’s Watch’ /eaturfng leading Holex timepieces. 

W 

ROLEX 


OYSTER PERPETUAL 



AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CO.. 580 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


• Pitt vs. Notre Dame, Pittsburgh, 1 :20 p.m. 

• Princeton vs. Harvard, Princeton, N.J., 1 :30 p.m. 
(CBS’). 

Syracuse vs. Holy Cross, Syracuse, N.’Y. 
Villanova vs. Citadel, Villanova, Pa. 

West Virginia vs. VMI, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Yale vs. Pennsylvania, New Haven. Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas vs. Rice, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Auburn vs. Mississippi State, Auburn, Ala. 
Baylor vs. Texas, Waco, Texas. 

Duke vs. Navy, Durham, N.C. 

Florida vs. Georgia, Jacksonville. 

Georgia Tech vs. Tennessee, Atlanta. 

Kentucky vs. Vanderbilt, Lexington. Ky. 

Louisiana State vs. Oklahoma A&M, Dallas. 

N.C. State vs. South Carolina, Raleigh, N.C. 

SMU vs. Texas A&M , Dallas. 

Texas Tech vs. TCU, Lubbock. Texas. 

• Tulanevs. Alabama, New Orleans, 2 p.m. C.S.T. 
(CBS). 

Virginia vs. North Carolina, Charlottesville, Va. 
Virginia Tech vs. Wake Forest, Blacksburg, Va. 
WEST 

Iowa State vs. Oklahoma, Ames. Iowa. 

Kansas vs, Nebraska, Lawrence, Kan. 

Marquette vs. Kansas State, Milwaukee. 
Michigan vs. Illinois, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Michigan State vs. Purdue, East Lansing, Mich., 

• Minnesota vs. Iowa, Minneapolis, 1:30 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS*). 

Missouri vs. Colorado, Columbia, Mo. 

Ohio State vs. Indiana, Columbus, Ohio. 
Wisconsin vs. Northwestern, Madison, Wis. 

FAR WEST 

Denver vs. Brigham Young, Denver. 

Idaho vs. Utah State, Boise, Idaho. 

Montana vs. Wyoming, Billings, Mont. 

Oregon vs. Washington State, Eugene. Ore. 
Stanford vs. Oregon State, Stanford. Calif, 
use vs. California, Los Angeles. 

Washington vs. UCLA, Seattle. 

Harness Racing 

American Pacing Classic (second leg). $75,000, 
Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif. 

American Trotting Classic (third leg), $75,000, 
Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif, 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal. 

New York vs. Detroit, New York. 

Toronto vs. Chicago. Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Kentucky Jockey Club Stakes, $25,000, 2-yr.* 
olds, 1 m., Churchill Downs, Louisville. 

Roamer Handicap, $50,000, 3-yr.-olds, 13 16 m., 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

The Selima, $30,000, 2-yr. -old fillies, 1 1 16 m., 
Laurel, Md. 

Hunt Racing 

Montpelier Hunt Races, Montpelier Station, Va. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 1 1 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile National Convertible Circuit 
race, Jacksonville, N.C. 

SCAA Hare and Hounds Rally, Pittsburgh. 

Basketball 

Fort Wayne vs. St. Louis, Fort Wayne. Ind. 
Rochester vs. Minneapolis; New York vs. Phila- 
delphia, New York. 

Football 

Professional (CBS*) 

• Chicago Gears vs. Green Bay, Chicago. 

• Cleveland vs. Baltimore, Cleveland. 

• Los Angeles vs. San Francisco, Los Angeles. 

• New York vs. Chicago Cardinals, New York. 

• Philadelphia vs. Pittsburgh, Philadelphia. 

• Washington vs. Detroit, Washington. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Montreal, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Detroit, Chicago. 

*See local listing 
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NOW— at last— Botany’s exclusive MOTiONal pesign^ gives you 
the world’s most comfortable slacks, sitting or standing! Any 
slacks can fit and feel good when you’re standing— the real test 
is when you’re sitting. And mighty important it is, when you 
figure all the time you spend sitting down. 

So be sure you get botany slacks with their exclusive motion- 
al DESIGN : at the most crucial point, there are only jour pieces 
of fabric joined together: no extra insert, no pieced crotch. 
That’s why the slacks fit better, feel better, look better and 
make you look better ! Of course, being botany, the fabrics are 
the finest quality: the styles are the newest trends and the 
tailoring is completely expert. 


(seated) 100% WORSTED RAMBLER GABARDINE *1595 


(standing) 100% WORSTED CLUB FLANNEL 515»5 

( not illustrated— but also illustrious:) 

HOUND’S-TOOTH CHECK in 100% WORSTED *17’5 

MUTED STRIPES in 100% WORSTED *19’* 

GLEN PLAID in 100% WORSTED SI 7’5 

Luxury Blend of SILK-and-WORSTED $19” 


At Good Stores Everytvhere—or, for Nearest Dealer, Write to: 

BOTANY Brands, Inc., Dept. S, monu/octurer; oF 
Slacks, Outerwear, Sportjhirts, Ties, Robes, Sweaters and Socks. 
Empire Stale Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


BOTANY 


FREE! Send v 


snd oddrets for 


0 booklet "RIGHT DRESS." o guide 
correct Brooming by ANOREOTTA, 


Fashions for Men 


tCopyrTghied ‘T-M. Rgj. 
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College football now enters the homestretch with the type on 
the form chart as thoroughly pied as the most impish fan 
could wish. Of the original Eleven Best Elevens, Oklahoma, 
of course, remains unchaUenged-~ indeed untested, .l^fer 
their crunching 40-0 victory over a Notre Dame team that 
had dared to nurse thoughts of an upset, the conclusion 
was inescapable: they are certainly the team of the year, if 
not the decade or possibly all time. Georgia Tech, too, has 


NOVEMBER 

yet to show signs of frailty, but their icorst days are still 
ahead, particularly against unbeaten and untied Tennes.see. 
Elsewhere, all the mighty have fallen. Last Saturday’s activ- 
ities saw Illinois deliver the blow to Michigan State, which 
for one glorious week had enjoyed a national ranking ahead 
of Oklahoma. In leiser de rees the other upsets followed: 
Michigan at the hands of Minnesota, CSC to Stanf >rd, 
Mississippi to .irkansas, TCV to Miami, Yale to Colgate. 


IN THE MIDWEST: ILLINOIS HURDLES OVER STATE 


I T WAS, perhaps, almost too melodramatic. There was 
hu-sky Abe Woodson, the high hurdler who just missed 
the Olympic squad, rocketing down the field in the last 
period with what could be the winning touchdown for 
downtrodden Illinois against mighty Michigan State. And 
there was the last enemy defender driving hard and low 
for the game-saving tackle at midfield. 

Head level and body erect, Woodson did what came nat- 
urally: he hurdled. Ingloriously, the enemy sprawled on the 
turf. When Woodson alighted there was no one between him 
and an improbable, magnificent upset for Illinois, 20 13. 
When 71,119 ecstatically bellowing Illinois homecomers 


stood up and let loose a cheer that must have carried all 
the way to Melbourne, his teammates had to help Wood- 
son off the field. He had run too far, too fast, too often. Hi.s 
hurdling sprint covered 82 yards. Minutes before, with Illi- 
nois trailing 13 to 6, he had dashed 70 yards to tie the score, 
and in the third quarter he had scored Illinois’ first touch- 
down on a two-yard dive. In all, he gained 198 yards 
against the top-ranked team in the nation. 

Plagued by butterfingers and injuries (key Halfback 
Clarence Peaks went out with a bad knee early in the sec- 
ond half), State never did roll against a team that had lost 
three of its first four games. “They deserved to wdn,’’ MSU 


THE ILLINI SCREEN 


Football manikins, introduced for the first time last week, here 
demon.strate the play which sealed the biggest upset of a football 
Saturday loaded with surprises. This Ls the screen pass which Illi- 
nois used to break Hurdle Champion Abe Wood-son loose for 82 
yard.s and the winning touchdown against Michigan State, rated 
the No. 1 team in the nation until Woodson staggered across the 
goal line on this wonderful gamble by sophomore Quarterback 
Bill OfTenbecher. The play started from the Illini 18. Michigan 
State had just tried a field goal from the 34, and Woodson, camped 
beneath the goal posts, ran the short kick out. On the first play 
from scrimmage, OfTenbecher called this screen. Woodson (40), at 
right half, blocked the Michigan State left end briefly, then slid 
out into the right flat zone. The Illinoi-s center f52), right guard 
(76) and right tackle f90) blocked for three quick counts, then 
s\vung wide to the right to set the screen in front of Woodson. 
Offenbecher (14) had first faked a pass to his hooking ends to bring 
the defense in a bit, then fell away from the unhampered rush 
of the Michigan State linemen. Just before they reached him, he 
lobbed a short pass over their heads to the waiting W'oodson, who 
took off down the right sideline, convoyed by the screen of three 
linemen. Woodson went about 15 yards down the right sideline, 
then cut across field at the Illinois 35-yard line, threading his way 
down the left sideline when he turned goalward again. Art John- 
son (30), deepe.st man in the Michigan State secondary, tried 
desperately to pin the fleet Woodson at the State 30-yard line, 
but Woodson, who has twice tied the world 50-yard high hurdle 
record and ran fourth in the trials for this year’s Olympic team, 
cleared Johnson (see picture, far right) a.s neatly as he ever cleared 
a hurdle and hurried on for the touchdown. It was a perfect play. 
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Coach Duffy Daugherty said quietly after Woodson had 
smashed State’s undefeated record. “They played inspired, 
determined football.’’ 

But Illinois was not the only Big Ten team that was 
arranging upsets and hurdles last Saturday. Before he 
sent his underdog Minnesota team out to play Michi- 
gan, Coach Murray Warmath had a man-to-men chat 
with his team about the lush oasis that lay at the end 
of the rugged Big Ten schedule: the Rose Bowl. “W’e 
talked it over,” said Warmath, “and we decided we had 
to hurdle Michigan to be considered for the Rose Bowl. 
If we didn’t make the hurdle, we didn’t deserve to go.” 

It was a fine day for hurdling- 
balmy and blue and so sunny that the 
Michigan homecoming crowd of 84,639 
bought eyeshades, and Minnesota’s six 
male cheerleaders showed up in immac- 


THE ELEVEN B 


Georgia Tech 
Iowa 

Mtchigan State 


ulale white Bermuda shorts. Early in 
the .second period Michigan Halfback 
Terry Barr sliced 16 yards to cap a Minnesota 

92-yard drive and put the Wolverines Ohio State 

in front. But Barr was limping when 
he came back to the huddle, so Coach 
Bennie Oosterbaan yanked him for 
good. With Barr went the Michigan offense and, as it 
turned out, the ball game. 

In the second half Minnesota caught a heady whiff of 
roses. Banging away at the Michigan line from tackle to 
tackle like a nearsighted dentist looking for a cavity, Min- 
nesota Quarterback Bobby Cox coolly directed his crunch- 
ing split-T attack to three touchdowns. Cox bothered to 
pass only once in that second half (it was incomplete) and 
the Michigan defense soon looked like a crap game: 11 men 
huddled around the ball, all leaning toward the center. 

It did no good. Minnesota hustled out of each huddle so 
fast that Michigan’s shifting, stunting defenses never got 


set. “The tactic was disconcertingly effective,” admit- 
ted Oosterbaan after the game. Cox, a confident, 22-year- 
olri transfer from the University of Washington, made 
two of the three touchdowns himself, the last on a deft 
improvisation with the ball on the Michigan seven. Cox 
called a handoff to Right Half Bob Schultz, but when he 
came down the line to give up the ball he found Schultz 
heading for a nest of tacklers. Without breaking stride 
Cox ducked around Schultz and wiggled through the 
line a step farther out for the touchdown. “If I made 
it, I was a hero,” Cox chuckled later. “If I missed it, 
I was a bum.” Final score: Minnesota 20, Michigan 7. 

W’hen Cox and Woodson had fin- 
ished their afternoon’s work, the Big 
Ten was thoroughly scrambled. There 
really are two separate races going on 
in the league, one for the championship 
and one for the Rose Bowl. Neither 
of the two preseason favorites for the 
championship — Ohio State and Michi- 
gan Slate— can go to the Rose Bowl. 
Ohio State is on probation and Michi- 
gan Stale went last year. Michigan, 
despite its loss to Michigan State, was 
favored for the Pasadena trip, and Michigan State was fa- 
vored over Ohio State for the championship because of a 
slightly easier schedule. 

Ohio State is still in good shape, but Michigan State is 
taking water and Michigan, with two league losses, appears 
to be out of Rose Bowl contention. Instead, the leading 
bowl contenders are two teams that were shrugged off 
as have-nots before the season: undefeated Iowa, which 
squeaked past Purdue 21 to 20, and undefeated Minne- 
sota, which was tied earlier by Northw'estern. Iowa and 
Minnesota meet on Nov. 10 in the key game of the mid- 
CorUinued on next page 
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Oklahoma 
Penn Slate 
Stanford 
Tennessee 
Texas A&M 
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western season. However, Iowa must also play Michigan 
and Ohio State, and Minnesota meets Michigan State. For 
both teams the road to the Rose Bowl is all uphill. 

Both Iowa and Minnesota are also fighting for the Big 
Ten championship, of course, but a lot of smart money 
is backing Ohio State, a team that generally gets better 
as the season goes on — and is plenty good right now. By 
crushing Wisconsin last Saturday 20-0, OSU won its ISth 
straight league game, thereby tying a league record. OSU 
must play four more league games, including Iowa and 
Michigan, but looks strong enough to take them all and 
accomplish something no other Big Ten team has ever 
done: win three championships in a row. Michigan State 
could easily win its three remaining conference games, in- 
cluding its meeting with Minnesota, but can catch OSU 
only if Coach Woody Hayes’s behemoths come a cropper. 

In short, the Big Ten has three excellent teams— Ohio 
State, Minnesota and Michigan State — and three very 
good ones, Michigan, Iowa and Illinois. The question of 
what they will do to each other for the rest of the season 
both confounds and delights any midwestern football fan. 
He is certain of only one thing; in the last half of the 
season the best football in the country will be played in 
his backyard. 

Play went according to form for the most part in the 
smaller midwestern conferences. Miami of Ohio and Bowl- 
ing Green stayed undefeated in the Mid-American race, 
Miami beating Kent State 14-0 and Bowling Green turning 



JUBILANT MINNESOTA Quarterback Cox (12) and Coach 
Warmath hoist Little Brown Jug, recaptured from Michigan 20-7. 


back Marshall 34-12. St. Joseph’s clinched at least a tie 
for the Indiana Collegiate Conference title as Norb Daigle 
made 111 yards in 17 carries and Ray Anary got 108 in 
11 for a 29-0 blanking of Evansville. Cornell College of Iowa 
celebrated its 66th homecoming 28-13 over Grinnell in the 
Midwest Conference race, which is led by Carleton, 19-0 
victor over Lawrence. Bill Engelhardt, entering the game 
as the national small-college total-offense leader, threw 
touchdown passes of 35 yards to John Semino and nine 
yards to Bob Wheeler as Omaha beat Northern Illinois 
12-0 in a non-conference clash, and Cincinnati lengthened 
Marquette’s losing streak 33 to 13. —James Atwater 


. . . AND ANOTHER OKLAHOMA STAMPEDE 


A LL ACROSS the nation this week, wherever football fans 
gather to drink their toasts and work up their devilishly 
accurate prognostications, kind words of tender solicitude 
will be spoken on behalf of five teams: Colorado, Iowa State, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma A&M. These are the 
unfortunates who must still play Oklahoma, an assign- 
ment which has proved a fruitless one for 35 previous op- 
ponents. It was fruitless again Saturday. The lean and 
lethal Sooners, making one of their few appearances out- 
side the land of black gold and white-faced Herefords, 
invaded Indiana and left Notre Dame for dead in a game 
that should have been played in an abattoir. 

The fact that Coach Bud Wilkinson’s warriors won the 
game 40-0 was only incidental. What mattered most was 
how they did it— coolly, methodically, dispassionately, as 
though they were meeting the junior varsity of Mrs. Feath- 
erington’s finishing school for girls. The tip-off came on the 
first play from scrimmage. String-bean Quarterback Jimmy 
Harris had the gall to start right off with the Sooners’ 
bread-and-butter option play, as illustrated with football 
manikins in Sports Illustrated’s preview of the game last 
week. This is a pitchout from Harris to Halfback Tommy 
McDonald, and the play was run with a devil-may-care 
nonchalance. The pitchout wobbled softly through the air, 
end over end. McDonald grabbed it, halfheartedly faked 
a pass, and ran. The whole orderly procedure seemed to 
be happening in slow motion, but it went for 18 yards then 
and many another good chunk of yardage later. 

The Oklahoma defense operated with the same effortless 
perfection in shutting out Notre Dame for the first time 


in 48 games. Irish runners, spotting an inviting hole in the 
Oklahoma line, would sprint eagerly forward, only to find 
themselves bombed to earth by a single swipe from the 
powerful right arm of Linebacker Jerry Tubbs or one of 
his similarly heartless cohorts. Oklahoma’s pursuit, as No- 
tre Dame Quarterback Paul Hornung observed later, was 
“frightening.” Hornung explained; “It isn’t that they’re 
big; they’re not. But they’re always there.” 

Underneath the Sooners’ businesslike attitude was a 
merciless desire to prove themselves college football’s No. 1 
team. The way to accomplish this was simply to give the 
Irish a pasting worse than Michigan State’s 47-14 victory 
of the week before. Coach Wilkinson’s antics on the side- 
lines showed how ambitious he was to run up a big score. 
When Jimmy Harris passed to John Bell for a touchdown 
on the 11th play from scrimmage, Wilkinson remained un- 
thrilled beneath his five-gallon hat. With each succeeding 
touchdown his cool reserve fell away. When the Sooners 
scored for the sixth time on an intercepted pass in the final 
period, the usually taciturn coach applauded merrily and 
aimlessly wandered out on the field in joyous delirium. 

Seconds later the poker-faced Oklahomans showed their 
only emotion; in a huddle, they slapped backs and smiled 
broadly when the public address announcer informed the 
60,128 spectators that Illinois had hung one on Michi- 
gan State, thus making the Sooners undisputed kings 
of the hill. Barring the unlikely entrance of the Chi- 
cago Cardinals into collegiate competition, Oklahoma’s 
bland butchers will stay on top for as long as anyone 
cares to think ahead. —Jack Olsen 
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ON THE COAST: STANFORD THWARTS VENGEANCE 


A FTER the game one USC rooter, glancing mournfully at 
j^the sad news on the scoreboard, tried to be brave about 
it. "It just goes to prove the old Confucian saying,” he 
said. " ‘Man with blood in the eye cannot see football well 
enough to win game.’ ” 

To be sure, USC’s Trojans had gone north to play Stan- 
ford Saturday with blood in their eye. It was to be less a 
football game than a kind of holy mission. The players had 
been built up to it in stages ever since the preseason ban- 
quet when they sat uneasily and listened to rabid alumni 
in voices choked with emotion abjuring them when they 
met Stanford to ‘‘hit ’em hard, hit ’em clean, hit ’em often 
— and bust ’em in half.” 

Stanford’s sin, in the view of the Trojans, lay not so 
much in escaping unscathed while the rest of the Pacific 
Coast Conference w'as rocked by ineligibilities but — far 
from lying low — in coolly casting the lone vote not to let 
the penalized seniors play even half a season. The USC- 
Stanford game was to be an historic mission of retribution 
on the order of St. George and the dragon. Unfortunately, 
the dragon won 27-19. 

The game, in fact, was a rather heroic one. USC, tradi- 
tionally a team which wins only those games which are not 


too much trouble, started out as though driven by fury. 
Jon Arnett, playing his last game thanks to the confer- 
ence penalty, speared through and around the Stanford line 
which had less incentive but, as it turned out, a good deal 
of skill— which was better in the long run. 

The .score was 13-0 almost before Stanford had their hel- 
mets fastened. Knighthood seemed in full flower. Then 
Stanford Quarterback John Brodie, who treats football as 
an art rather than an emotional outlet, began to make his 
presence felt, and the script was fouled up for fair. Sev- 
en play.s after the next kickoff Brodie had a touchdown, 
picking up the last 30 yards in one deft flip to his right 
end. Since it took the Trojans roughly five times as long 
per score, five yards by agonizing five yards, this incident 
seemed to unnerve them. A few plays later USC’s C. R. 
Roberts dropped the ball. Stanford recovered and in no 
time Brodie was off toward another touchdown. The whole 
USC team deployed for passes with no one watching the 
store up front. Brodie helped himself to the free yardage 
and went ahead on a one-yard buck 14-13. 

But USC broke its lance permanently in the first series 
of plays of the second half. After having ground out 21*2 
cojdtriMrd ok next ■pa>je 



JOHN BRODIE, Stanford'.s brilliani quarterback shows in this 
sequence of four pictures how he frustrated favored USC, helped 
lead his team to a 27-19 upset. Here Brodie (12) fade.s back for a 
pass a.s USC Guard Gene Blodgett (66) rushes in to break up play. 


In the next picture, Blodgett gets help from three other linemen, 
including Tackle George Belotti (79). With his tormentors off 
balance, Brodie changes his mind, darts between the onru.shing 
tacklers, picks up some friendly blockers and starts downfield. 
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yards rushing in the first half, it decid- 
ed it liked Brodie’s way belter, and 
three times it passed. All three were in- 
complete. The Trojans had to punt 
and give up the ball to Brodie, a fatal 
mistake. Two plays later Brodie had 
his clinching touchdown on a 23-yard 
pass to End Carl Isaacs. 

It was obvious to USC at the outset 
that the only way to beat Brodie’s 
Stanford was to control the ball. USC 
did, 73 plays to Stanford’s 60— but 
not enough. 

Brodie scarcely had a breathtaking 
afternoon statistically. He pa.ssed 21 
times, completed 10 and had four in- 
tercepted. Yet he proved himself as 
hard to defense as Yogi Berra. He was 
at bis most dangerous when he seemed 
to be boxed in. Then he would ad lib 
a play and catch the Trojan secondary 
relaxed and watching the pursuit in- 
stead of the receivers. Brodie would hit 
whichever receiver pleased him. 

At the end of the game .Ion Arnett, 
tears streaming down his cheeks and 
blood dripping from his nose, seemed to 
symbolize the USC mood— frustrated 
but still full of futile fight. He played 
a brilliant first half, gaining 101 yards, 
but he gained a net of only 16 in the 
second half. “We used what we call the 
super overshift on him,” crowed Coach 


Chuck Taylor later. “We gave Roberts 
the weak side and gambled he wouldn't 
have a good day.” As a matter of fact. 
Roberts didn’t. Taylor’s gift had strings 
attached and Roberts rolled up less 
than 60 yards for the game. Defensive 
End Lsaacs usually boarded C. R. at 
the scrimmage line and rode him to the 
ground shortly thereafter. 

use’s plume was deep in the dust 
at the end. Stanford’s final touchdown 
came with only 30 seconds to go and 
with use's goal posts already torn 
down as a final fillip of humiliation. In 
the dressing room afterward, Coach 
.Jess Hill, who had seen his team pe- 
nalized a robust nine times (including 
once on a touchdown pass) stalked up 
and down for some minutes to compose 
himself before he talked to the press. 
What did he think of Stanford, he was 
asked. “Without Brodie, they wouldn’t 
be the same ball club,” he consoled 
himself. 

The win left Stanford a clean leader 
for the Rose Bowl, but they still have 
UCLA’s Bruins, also vengeful, to get 
past next week. Oregon State, which 
last week handed the Bruins their first 
conference loss in 20 games, 21-7, is by 
no means to be discounted; but Coach 
Taylor, the kind of optimist who could 
convince the Confederacy they still 
have a good chance, sees no problem: 

“We’ll play well in the Rose Bowl,” 
he confided. —James Murray 


IN THE EAST: YALE FORGETS 
TO WATCH THE CLOCK 


I T WAS the breaks. We got the breaks, 
Yale didn’t,” drawled Colgate 
Coach Hal Lahar in a soft southern ac- 
cent. His team had just spoiled Yale’s 
perfect record for the second year in a 
row and, to tell the truth, Lahar looked 
a little sheepish about it. Well he might, 
for Coach Jordan Olivar’s Bulldogs 
outgained Colgate 244 yards to 150 
rushing and pumped out IS) first downs 
to Colgate's 10 but Colgate won 14-6. 
Except for two momentary defensive 
lapses— a pass interception for a 78- 
yard touchdown run and later a 14- 
yard touchdown pass — Yale owned the 
game. Early in the first quarter, the 
Blue marched in short, methodical 
bursts to Colgate’s 22-yard line, and a 
touchdown seemed inevitable. But, as 
Yale Quarterback Dean Loucks de- 
layed too long on a short jump pass 
over the line, someone jarred his arm. 
The ball wobbled a few yards into the 
hands of Colgate End M Jamison, who 


ran to the midfield stripe and, just as 
he was tackled, lateraled to Halfback 
Walter Betts, who continued on for 
the touchdown. 

The second half was more of a ball 
game as each team scored once. First it 
was Yale’s turn, and their season-long 
inability to capture the elusive point 
after the touchdown hardly seemed 
important as they demonstrated it to 
the 38,236 witnesses. But, when Col- 
gate scored again and converted suc- 
cessfully, Yale needed two touchdowns 
to go in front, and time was running 
out. With less than eight minutes re- 
maining in the game, Yale took pos- 
session and reverted to its plodding 
ground movement, even though it was 
obvious to the most naive football fan 
that daring, fast-scoring plays were 
needed to erase the eight-point deficit. 
Quarterback Dean Loucks was appar- 
ently the only one in the huge Yale 
continued on page 52 


SPECTACLE 

FUN 
AMONG 
THE IVY 

'I'he lovely yellow light oj autumn 
sets a 'pleasant, languid mood for 
Ivy League football. The game itself 
— so important in the rest of the 
country — is just part of the week- 
end frolic, and, not uncommonly, it 
is as rollicking and carefree as the 
crowd itself. As Yale — the preseason 
favorite among Ivy colleges — suits 
up for Dartmouth this Saturday, 
the students on the campus and their 
elders approaching the scene by sta- 
tion wagon may wonder briefly if 
Yale was overrated in view of last 
week’s lIt-6 loss to Colgate (see ad- 
joining columns). Yet this thought 
will in no ivay intrude on the an- 
nual pleasures of the Dartmouth 
weekend, sho wn in the following four 
pages of color photographs taken 
last year. Steve Stark, the young 
man on the opposite page escorting 
his date, Ellin Sadowsky of Smith 
College, has just left a nonsensical, 
lighthearted bladder ball game — a 
traditional pre-Dartmouth game 
frolic. Under the elms there will be 
the usual picnic lunches, and during 
the half old friends will again gather 
outside portal 16 for a chat and a 
pull at the hip flask. No matter the 
outcome on the playing field, the 
real fun is simply in being there. 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY 

JERRY COOKE 
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^^ladder ball on Old Campus is Iradilional highlight of Darlmoulh 
weekend. Members of rival Yale actiriliss don bizarre costumes, 
roughhouse inconclusively with huge, six-foot, canras-corered ball 




^)ri/ Martinis and beer in Edgewood 
Park are accepted Yale Bowl mood- 
setters for sporty station wagon set 


H uge crowd forms a colorful hack- 
drop for a spirited cheerleader and 
Yale bench during a tense moment 
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I radilioti calLs for old frietids lo meet outside Bowl’s portal 16 
(St half tim.e to exchajige grips, cups, recollections. Here Arthur S. 
Laundoii, class of '35, greets an old friend in typical coninviality 
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LOST: ONE GOOD OLYMPIC TEAM • RAY ELIOT OF THE ILLINI • VIRGINIAN 
FROM TEHERAN • SECRET LIFE OF WALTER ALSTON • AN AXE FALLS IN 
CHICAGO • ADDING MACHINE FOR UPPERCUTS • CHEERS FOR LANDY 


SCRATCH THE HUNGARIANS 

O UT OF THE crackle of confused 
reports that swirled from Buda- 
pest last week came one hard item of 
information — of relatively minor im- 
portance perhaps when compared to 
the momentous demonstration that 
freedom still lives in Magyar hearts, 
but yet important in itself: the Hun- 
garian Olympic team, said the Buda- 
pest radio, will not go to Melbourne. 
The revolt, said Budapest, has “inter- 
rupted their training.” 

Budapest’s reason, of course, makes 
no sense. It is far more likely that 
Hungary’s Red government simply 
doesn’t trust its Olympians. In any 
case, the decision is a shame. 

Next month in Australia, Hungary 
was scheduled to unveil some of the 
greatest athletes ever to be seen at an 
Olympic Games. Athletes such as the 
famous distance runners S&,ndor Iharos, 
L&S7.16 Tabori, Istv&n R6zsav6lgyi and 
J6xsef Kov&cs, who among them have 
smashed a double handful of world 
records; steeplechasers .such as S&ndor 
Rozsnydi (who recently broke another 
world recordl and Liszl6 Jeszenszky; 
the discus man, Ferenc Klics; and the 
1952 Olympic hammer throw cham- 
pion, J6zsef Czermak— who, along with 
Gabor Benedek, silver medalist in the 
19.52 pentathlon, has already been 
killed in the fighting. 

The Hungarian water polo team is 
the world’s best; two sabremen, Aladar 
Gerevich and Rudolf Karpati, were 
gold-medal favorites among those who 
know fencing; Eva Sz^kely, the de- 
fending breaststroke champion, led a 
team of women which included the 
strong backstroke contender, Eva Pa- 
Jor, and the freestyler, Katalina Szbke. 
They were scheduled to leave Buda- 


pest last Sunday night, moving in 
easy stages by two chartered airliners 
across southeast Europe and into In- 
dia, on to Singapore and Indonesia 
and eventually to Melbourne, stopping 
frequently to rest and work out and 
perhaps to spread a little good will. 

The loss of the Hungarians at the 
XVIth Olympiad will be a small price 
for the lessons Hungary has just given 
the world. But sportsmen of all na- 
tions will miss them, and will mean- 
while hope Budapest reconsiders. 

UP, MR. ELIOT 

AS RE.ADERS of this magazine know, 
Sports Illustrated inaugurates 
this year a new kind of All-America 
honors list. It will be known as the 


Silver Anniversary All-America and 
the laurels will go to senior lettermen 
of the football fall of 1931, for accom- 
plishment in chosen careers and in 
community service since graduation. 

Nominations are still coming in as 
this issue goes to press, and it will be a 
while before the nominations go to the 
Board of Judges. But the University 
of Illinois could not have chosen a more 
opportune time than last Saturday 
morning to send word that its nominee 
for Silver Anniversary honors will be 
a fellow named Ray Eliot, who hap- 
pens to be varsity football coach at the 
University of Illinois right now. 

The word came just a few hours be- 
fore Ray Eliot’s Illinois team fash- 
ioned the upset of 1956 — by beating 
continued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

0 The Campbells are Coming, Fast 

England’s Donald Campbell, holder of the world speed record on water (226 mph), 
will try for another one on wheels. In a oar with a British gas-turbine engine, he 
hopes to better 400 mph. Present record: 394. Campbell will make attempt in Utah, 
expects a big problem will be keeping car from taking off like a plane. 

0 Valley in the Sky 

International ski authorities, approving Squaw Valley, Calif, for 1960 Winter 
Olympics, called for two adjustments: 1) advising athletes to come early and adapt 
to thin air because site is about 1,000 feet higher than Olympic maximum; 2} short- 
ening downhill run to eliminate easy slope at bottom. Both measures have prece- 
dents in earlier Game.s: a shortened run at Oslo, extra altitude at St. Moritz. 

0 Side Effect 

Sweden, cheering on the Hungarian revolt like all We.stern Europe, faced a minor 
but urgent practical fact: la.st Sunday’s soccer game between Swedish and Hun- 
garian teams, scheduled for Budapest, had to be canceled. 

0 Russia’s Adopted Athletes 

Ukrainian emigrants in six different countries joined in a protest against an all- 
U.S.S.R. team at the Olympic Games. Declaring that 14 of the 15 Soviet Republics 
are “unwilling partners” of Russia, the group urged that non-Russians on Soviet 
team compete "as representatives of their respective nations.” 
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Michigan State 20-13 (see page 16), 
after which Coach Eliot was carried off 
the field shoulder high. 

Speaking of the Board of Judges, in 
addition to those named in the Mkmo 
FROM THE Publisher in Sports II- 
LUSTRATKu’s Oct. 22 issue, the follow- 
ing expert witnesses on accomplish- 
ment and community service have 
joined the board: General Omar Brad- 
ley of Los Angeles, Roger Blough of 
Pittsburgh, Harlow Curtice of Detroit, 
Benson Ford of Detroit, Jerome Cross- 
man of Dallas, George Peabody Gard- 
ner of Boston, Bernard F. Gimbel of 
New York, F. Peavey Heffelfinger of 
Minneapolis, J. Edgar Hoover of 
Washington, D.C., William Kirkland 
of Houston, Chester J. LaRoche of 
New York, Shane MacCarthy of Wash- 
ington, D.C., John M. Olin of East 
Alton, Illinois, General Matthew B. 
Ridgway of Pittsburgh, Robert A. 
Uihlein Jr. of Milwaukee and Collett 
E. Woolman of Atlanta. 

THE IRON IRANIAN 

W ITH ALL its philosophical conflicts 
and all its tincture of profession- 
alism, college football is not quite the 
cynical institution which its critics im- 
agine it to be; neither are its players 
the faceless mounds of muscle which 
distance and modern equipment may 
sometimes make them seem. Nobody 
is dramatizing this fact quite so re- 
freshingly at the moment as Jam.shid 



Abol Hassen (Jim) Bakhtiar, a husky 
young fellow from Teheran who plays 
fullback for the University of Virginia 
Cavaliers. Iran is not overrun with 
football scouts, and the Cavaliers (to 
put it charitably ) do not have a granite 
line; nevertheless, Jim Bakhtiar, a pre- 
medical student, is rated No. 6 among 
the nation’s ground gainers. 

A fine aura of improbability, in fact, 
shines about almost every aspect of 
Bakhtiar’s career on the gridiron. His 
father is an Iranian surgeon, his mother 
an American nurse; when lie was 
brought to Washington, D.C. to get a 
high school education he was both fas- 
cinated and frightened by football. 
"When a player with the ball came at 
me, I stepped out of the way and let 
him go.” There was some reason for 


this reaction— he weighed but 133 
pounds. On a seven-month visit with 
his family in Iran, however, he ate so 
much rice, khoreshi and Persian bread 
that his weight shot up to 188, and on 
his return to Washington he promptly 
made the all-city team. 

Jim has been dragging tacklers to- 
ward goal lines ever since. He is a good- 
looking young fellow with a crew' cut, a 
deceptively amiable grin and a good 
deal of interest in the girls of Sweet 
Briar College, but he is a rough man on 
the field. Last year, as a sophomore, 
during a season in which Virginia lost 
nine out of 10 games, he carried the 
ball 158 times for a total of 733 yards; 
this year in six games he has carried 
127 times for 547 yards, an average of 
91, and, due in great part to his heroics, 
the Cavaliers are even in six games. 

For all this muscular competence, 
however, he does not fit the popular 
concept of the college football serf at 
all. He came to Virginia primarily to 
get an education, and he is a good stu- 
dent. He has some very decided idea.s 
on how to achieve long life. His father, 
who is now 77, expects to live to be 
150. ‘T don’t know if he’ll make 150, 
but he’ll certainly make 115 — he gets 
up every morning at 3:30 and exercises 
every part of his body every day.” Per- 
haps in preparation for longevity, Jim 
refuses to w'ear a football helmet ex- 
cept in games. "It rubs your hair off,” 
he says. “I don’t want to lose mine.” 

He is also trying to decide whether 
Geritol, the highly publicized patent 
medicine, gives quick energy. "I took 
it for three straight days before the 
VMI game and broke the conference 
record for rushing with 210 yards. I 
took my bottle up to Bethlehem for 
the Lehigh game, and it dropped on 
the fioor of the hotel lobby. Gosh, it 
made an awful crash.” He has not re- 
invested in a new bottle because of the 
expense ($2.49) and his discovery that 
it is 129i alcohol, but feels that he 
might u.se it again in an emergency. 

Although his father has offered to 
pay for his schooling, Bakhtiar is proud 
of the fact that he has made his own 
way for years — as a gas .station attend- 
ant during his high school years and, 
at least in part, as a football player 
(room, board, tuition) at Virginia. "It 
is a fine way to learn the American way 
of life. On the field you take a knock- 
down, take a loss and get up again. 
You’ve got to have endurance. You've 
got to have teamwork too. That is 
something my people lack. In India, 
Pakistan, Arabia, the people need this 
idea of cooperation. This is what I 
want to take hack with me. I can’t 


bring them football. But I can bring 
back the spirit of the game.” 

DREAMS IN JAPAN 

r USING GENERALS of imperial Rome 
w'ere sometimes sent off to gain per- 
spective and confidence in distant prov- 
inces — very much, perhaps, a.s Walter 
Alston and his beaten Brooks have been 
exported to Japan. It is a fair ques- 
tion whether the drubbings the Dodg- 
ers have taken from a couple of Japa- 
nese teams have done much to restore 
Brooklyn confidence. Certainly, Dodger 
memories, like the memories of Porapey 



after the Battle of Pharsalus, are still 
filled with thoughts of the imperial 
victors back home — the self-same vic- 
tors that Artist Marc Simont arranged 
in invincible phalanx not too long ago 
(SI, Oct. 1, see above). 

But exile may be a healing experi- 
ence, and certainly the exiles are en- 
titled to dream. It may be, by now', a.s 
Artist Simont suggests on the opposite 
page, that the Brooklyn generalissimo 
is refighting and revising his Pharsalus 
in some teahouse of the Alston moon. 


THE JUMPING MULE 

A fter a lifetime of what might be 
- described as involuntary social 
climbing, Charlie the Jumping Mule 
has finally crashed society; last week 
despite his long ears and less than per- 
fect family background he competed as 
a hunter in the seventh annual Chicago 
Hunter Trials at the Oak Brook Polo 
Club, Hinsdale, 111. Charlie seemed 
rather bored but his fond owner and 
rider, Mrs. Libby Chase Swift — a wiry, 
middle-aged Chicago socialite who pos- 
sesses a certain sense of drama — was 
tremendously set up by it. Recognition 
had not come without struggle. 

Charlie, one might say, is Mrs. 
Swift’s invention; at any rate it was 
she who decided to breed a Thorough- 
bred mare named Kilishia (whose 
Grandsire, Black Toney, al.so sired two 
Kentucky Derby winners) to a jacka.ss 
ten years ago, and Charlie was the re- 
sult. When Charlie was two, Mrs. Swift 
began training him with her jumpers. 

continued on page 28 






EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

coitliiiucd from />ogc 

Charlie soon proved that he could leap 
ov'er almost anything — if he was in the 
mood — and Mrs. Swift, delighted with 
his talent and personality, took him to 
her ranch in California and set about 
preparing him for greater things. She 
held parties for him on his birthdays 
and brought him into her house, shod 
in green felt house slippers, to eat cakes 



made of oats and bran with carrot 
frosting. She also rode to hounds with 
him. 

When she attempted to enter him in 
California hor.se shows, how'ever, she 
was refused: also, nobody would ad- 
mit Charlie was a hunter, although he 
loved fences so much that he jumped 
them by himself and sometimes went 
from pasture to pasture releasing horses 
incarcerated therein by opening gates 
with his nose. Mrs. Swift rebelled by 
holding a “mule show” in which Char- 
lie won ribbons, but real social recog- 
nition was refused him. “They're new 
out there in California,” said his own- 
er. "and they wouldn’t qualify him.” 

But a few weeks ago Theodore Mohl- 
man, joint master of hounds for the 
Oak Brook hunter trials, agreed to let 
Charlie enter. “I don’t see any reason 
why he shouldn’t be permitted to jump 
as a hunter if he’s doing what he’s sup- 
posed to do. If he carries his rider 
across country and acro.ss fences, well, 
in my opinion that makes him a hunt- 
er.” Charlie responded amiably enough 
in his first official trial and took Mrs. 
Swift over nine obstacles in the Tadies 
Hunters Trial with ease. He did not 
win. “It’s a nice jumping mule,” said 
the judge, “but it hasn’t got style and 
it looks like it likes to eat, too.” 

Charlie got more attention than any 
of the horses, however; Mrs. Swift saw 
to that by pulling four gold-colored 
rubber shoes over his hoofs and riding 
him through the Polo Club dining 
room at lunch. 

PUNCH COUNTERPUNCH 

T he patent office has granted Pat- 
ent No. 2767920 to Willie P. Rober- 
son of Winston-Salem, N.C. for a Reg- 
istering Boxing Glove. The Registering 
Boxing Glove contains an air-filled 
bladder from which a pneumatic tube 
leads to a counter embedded in the 


wrist part of the glove. Every time a 
boxer hits his opponent the punch is 
registered. At the end of the fight the 
referee checks the counters of each 
fighter, and the man with the highest 
score is declared the winner. The glove 
can be adjusted to screen out love taps 
and register only telling blows. 

Ordinarily, it would be difficult to 
praise anything that only adds to the 
statistical approach to what should be 
flesh-and-blood sport. But Mr. Rober- 
son’s patent, like so many patents be- 
fore it, is primarily a labor-saving de- 
vice; it does away completely with the 
boxing judge. In certain states that 
wouldn’t be a bad idea at all. 

SUGGESTION BOX 

mwo 17-year-old boys, having shot a 

round of golf, were refreshing them- 
selves with double chocolate malteds. 
One of them was unmistakably de- 
pressed. “My advice to you,” said his 
friend in a grave and candid manner, 
“is to lay off for six months and then 
give up the game.” 

LAMENT FOR A MANAGER 

rpHERE IS NOT much point in 
-^shedding tears for a baseball man- 
ager when he leaves a $35,000-a-year 
job. One presumes that a few dollars 
have been slashed away in a conven- 
ient hatbox for the rainy season. 

Still, the departure of Manager Mar- 
ly Marion from the Chicago White Sox 
is an irritating thing to consider, and 
an indignant reaction necessarily oc- 
curs. Few men know baseball better 
than he, few can appraise their teams 
and opponents more shrewdly, few are 
better liked or more widely respected. 

“We all felt,” explained White Sox 
Vice-President Charles Comiskey, 



BIG GAME HUNTER 

He's stopped the elephant 
In its track 
With a morsel from 
His peanut sack. 

— F. E. White 


“that the club should have done a lit- 
tle better this year.” 

Who all felt? In the spring of the 
season Casey Stengel, that shrewd ob- 
server, said of the White Sox: “They 
don’t have enough players.” What 
Stengel meant, of course, was that the 
fine Chicago first string was unsupport- 
ed in depth, a vital ingredient in to- 
day’s baseball. There was no real re- 
serve strength, no secondary starting 
pitching, no row of pinch hitters, no 
room to maneuver. When a player 
slumped (as so many "White Sox did 
this season) there was little that Marty 
Marion could do. Unlike Stengel, he 
could not turn to his bench to shake 
things up. He had to stay with his first 
string, because an in-and-out Barry 
Doby, for example, was still preferable 
in center field and in the batting order 
to a nonhitting Bubba Phillips or a 
nonfielding Ron Northey. 

Almost inevitably the White Soxers 
collapsed in July when they struck a 
simultaneous slump. In 10 days they 
were all washed up, and the pennant 
race was over. Marion rallied his team 
sufficiently to salvage third place but 
failed to overtake Cleveland, which, 
by something more than a coincidence, 
has also dropped its manager. 

And the man who beat them both? 
Casey Stengel has justbeen voted Man- 
ager of the Year for the fifth time. 
And the Yankee farm system will be 
busy all winter digging up fresh troops 
to make sure Casey is Manager of the 
Year in 1957, too. 

GENTLEMAN FROM AUSTRALIA 

S INCE John Landy “retired” from 
track competition two years ago, 
he has turned in four under-four-min- 
ute miles; he gallantly spoiled a good 
chance to better his own world record 
in the mile by stopping to help a fallen 
runner at a meet in Australia; he trav- 
eled to California and ran two races 
there to help create interest in Ihe 
Melbourne Olympics. Two months ago 
a soreness of his leg tendons made it 
difficult, then impo.ssible, for Landy to 
run. He stopped training to see if rest 
would help before finally ruling him- 
self off Australia’s Olympic team. Last 
week an official was attending swim- 
ming trials in Melbourne when Landy 
phoned him to say that he would, 
after all, be a member of the team. 
Relayed by loudspeaker, the news 
brought the crowd to their feet and the 
swimmers from the water to cheer 
John Landy~not so much for what he 
was about , to do, but for the kind of 
man he already was. 



THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SPORT 


THE OLD 
HEAVE HO 


Open-mouthed with strain, U. S. 
Olympian Harold Connolly spins 
around in a split instant before he 
whirls the 16-pound hammer 224 
feet 8Va inches, 13 feet inches 

more than the accepted record— one 
of many sparkling achievements 
that highiighted track and field 
trials last week which were a fore- 
cast of Melbourne performances 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continiied 


THE RICHEST RACE EVER 


One last urgent stride from the finish the 
winner of the richest purse ever offered was 
still to be decided. The race was over and no 
one yet knew who had crossed the line first. 
It took a photograph (left) to clinch victory 
in The Garden State for the Calumet Farm's 
2-year-old, Barblzon, while the favorite. Bold 
Ruler, finished far back in the pack, a victim 
of bad racing luck. Barbizon’s tidy reward: 
$168,430.50. For full details, turn to page 51 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARVIN NEWMAN 


FINISH PHOTO shows narrow margin of Barbizon’s victory: 
the winner (foreground), Amarullah (center) and Federal Hill. 







PAT BELL catches pass and camera eye as 
she plugs Junior Rose Bowl Game, December 8. 



ETHEL MERMAN is Set to ride and sing in 
spoof of Monaco romance. Happy Hunting. 



ROSALIND RUSSELL is Set tO 

ride but doesn't sing in AuRtie Marne. 


WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


FOCUS ON THE FAIR 






MRS. BIRDIE TEBBETTS ridcs a donkey sheila muldownv, a former Olympic 
held by Redleg manager on Capri holiday. skater, models in N.Y. charity fashion show. 


ines NAVARRE is Miss Outboard 
at a Paris sail and motorboat show. 


Around the world with the ladies, from Miss 
Junior Rose Bowl (Calif.) to Miss Outboard 
(Paris) — with way stops for tea in Japan, a 


donkey ride on Capri and other activities of 
note. Plus six pretty gymnasts clearly eager 
to show their skill in the Melbourne Olympics 


DODGER WIVES TAKE THEIR TEA IN JAPAN. FROM LEFT. THE MESDAMES ERSKINE. CRAIG, SNIDER. O'MALLEY. ROBINSON. ROEBUCK AND CIMOLI 



AUSTRALIA 





I F THERI-; ever waf? a time for examining the Austra- 
lian sporting picture with curiosity, the approaching 
Olympics make this the hour. Just what sort of sports 
country is this isolated continent? Here is a nation with 
the best tennis in the world. Here is a gentleman named 
John Landy who runs a mile faster than anybody else. 
Here too is the remarkable Surf Life Saving Association, 
whose beautifully conditioned and well-organized mem- 
bers, some of whom are shown on these pages, guard 
Australia’s extensive beaches voluntarily and without 
pay. The devotion to swimming safety of these heavy- 
muscled young men is the more impressive when set off 
against the treacherous natural hazards which they face 
almost as a matter of course — a rough, uncompromising 




by WILLIAM L. WORDEN 



SPORTING CONTINENT 


Nine million dead-game sports await the world's Olympic legions 


surf, occasional forays by vicious sharks close to shore 
and numerous Portuguese men-of-war. 

What the lifeguards have done they have done so 
long that it is highly doubtful whether they think 
of their loyalty and courage as anything special. In an 


APPROACH TO THE OLYMPICS 

With this issue Sports Illustrated begins aspecial series 
of Olympic features which will culminate in the Olym- 
pic Preview Issue on Nov. 19. The Preview Issue will 
present stars of all nations, in color, commissioned paint- 
ings, scouting reports and a forecast by Roger Bannister. 


Australian sense, it probably isn’t. The five years of 
training, then the three days donated each month to 
guarding are fairly typical of this country of rugged, 
democratic people. Just as typical, though perhaps not 
as praiseworthy, are several events that took place in 
Sydney and Melbourne not long ago. 

In Sydney, trotting fans queued up before two en- 
trances to Harold Park— at Maxwell Road and Ross 
Street. At a signal, the gates flew open and the patrons 
stormed in from two directions. The two groups finally 
met approximately halfway between portals, and the re- 
sults were almost catastrophic. But nobody complained. 

In Melbourne, somebody sold 400 seats in seven flat 
continued on next page 
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continued from -page S5 

rows for basketball games at the Olympics. In the ensu- 
ing uproar K. B. Watson, a basketball official, pointed 
out rightly that the Australian public would immediately 
stand on their purchased seats and there would be chaos. 

And chaos in Australian sports is not something to be 
dismissed lightly, as Emile Koroschenko discovered. Ko- 
rosehenko didn’t especially mind being bounced out of a 
Sydney wrestling ring by one King Kong and landing 
on his head. Even the iron stanchion he hit on the way 
down ordinarily might have done little damage. But it 
was 20 minutes before 12,000 rabid wre.stling fans would 
move back far enough so ambulance men could pick Emile 
out of the seats. 

The events are rough and boisterous— and so are the 
people. Australians love to play, generally in large packs, 
and always with a bounce and verve reminiscent of a kan- 
garoo— but they love to watch too, and they’ll go in vast 
droves to almost any sporting event, be it a giant spec- 
tacle or an insignificant match. 

Take the 100,000 persons who live so far out in the Out- 
back that their sport often must be on the level of seeing 
how many pink and gray parrots (galahs) can be knocked 
off a wire with a single shot. Out there, picnic race meets 
may attract neighborly punters (bettors) from a 500-mile 
radius. In the far north, tropical, gully-washed and swampy 



GROUND TO HALT, rugged Rugby league player fights to clear 
self from driving basher in front and hefty grappler from behind. 


on the coasts, there are such sporting events; as spotlighting 
crocodiles, hunting water buffalo long gone wild, or run- 
ning wild camels and wild donkeys away from cattle sta- 
tion gardens- A man can find a kangaroo to shoot — if he 
thinks it contributes to his masculinity. But otherwise, in 
the far back blocks, kicking over an ant hill (which may be 
tough when it’s 20 feet high) is top entertainment, and 
there are Australians who even bet on this pastime. 

Other sports, like everything else, are concentrated in 
the major coastal cities: Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne and 
Adelaide, with a small bow to lonely, western Perth and 
insular Hobart in Tasmania. There are between 30 and 40 
“important” sports in Australia, among them vigoro, a 
variety of cricket played by women for which a section of 
Forsyth Park has been set aside in North Sydney; and 
“ball” punching, or, as U.S. boxers put it, punching the 
bag. It is not the same thing, however. 

Australi.\N ball-punchers never box. One Neil Flanagan, 
in Brisbane, claimed a world’s title after punching for 128 
hours and 20 minutes, then drank a glass of champagne to 
celebrate. Ron Ruenalf, also of Brisbane, figures his life 
total at 27 million punches, his one-time best at 580,000 
without stopping. For this last he collected $2,250 from 
people who will pay to see anything. Oh yes, Ruenalf re- 
gained his world’s title in March, with 178 hours of punch- 
ing and no ill effects except swollen feet. 

Several of Australia’s sports are variations on football, 
each one important in its own way to Australia’s 9 million 
people. There is soccer, with the normal 11 players and 
rules. All states and most towns have teams, but soccer is 
just a beginning. After it comes Rugby, in two varieties: 
Rugby union (15 players, strictly amateur) and Rugby 
league (13 players, not so amateur). Then there’s Aus- 
tralian rule.s football (18 players), which sometimes sends 
the spectators into as much of a frenzy as it does the play- 
ers. When the village team of Lake Boga traveled to meet 
Lalvert for the mid-Murray “premiership,” 598 people 
went along. Two— Jim Jolly, 76, and Jack Acres, 85 — 
stayed home in Lake Boga— but only because they missed 
the bus. At the game the radio commentator stopped de- 
scribing the play to detail the much more interesting fights 
among the spectators. 

Rugby league is largely a semiprofessional game but 
with heavy amateur schoolboy participation. On a football 
big-game day it is impossible to get anyplace on public 
transportation, or even to hire somebody to work. 

As far as participant sports go, Australia’s fiercest fanat- 
icism is reserved for swimming. Any ordinary summer Sun- 
day may find beautiful beaches jammed; and on a good hot 
Christmas Day (the last was in the high 90s, with match- 
ing humidity), it is hard to find sunning space. Even the 
smaller cities have many bathers and this in spite of the 
aforementioned hazards. 

Away from salt surf, Australian swimming is also im- 
portant. The 36 swimming and 12 diving positions filled 
for this year's Olympic squad included Lorraine Crapp.who 
set four world freestyle records in one race just two weeks 
ago: Dawn Fraser, who has bettered the 20-year-old world 
100-meter record, and Faith Leech, promising sprint swim- 
mer. Murray Rose, Jon Henricks and Gary Chapman will 
defend the men’s reputation established by John Marshall 
in setting world’s 440-yard, 880-yard and mile freestyle 
records in 1950-51. Australians also expect an Olympic vic- 
tory for the women’s relay team. 

But none of these stars has any chance of equaling the 
continued on page 39 
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Some Straight Talk 
about 

Straight Shooting 
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There’s a lot more than powder, wads and 
shot packed into every red shell made by 
Western. Some <if the most advanced bal- 
listic ihinkin}' by Western engineers has 
made Siipcr-X and Xpert the iinei|iialied 
loads for waterfowl and i]j)tand shooting. 
Cnntiutjing research and the introduction 
of such industry firsts as the 2 '%" magmtni 
loads, liave kept Western the iindispiitcd 
leader in .shot shell ammunition. 

Let's take apart a Super-X or Xpert 
shot shell and see what makes it best. 
The weatherproof tube is made of special, 
high wet strength paper impregnated with 
micro-crystalline wax and treated with a 
drying oil similar to that used -in paint — 
the Super-Seal Crimp is closed with spe- 
cial wax to completely seal the .shell from 
weather. 

The tube is held in the brass bead, made 
of special brass, rolled in the ^X'estern mill. 
Inside, there’s perfect shot, round and 
uniform for jialterns that pmdnce results. 
Certain .Siijx-r-X loads are available with 
Lubaloy (copperi/ed ) shot— exclusive with 
Western. The wads under the shot are 
•soft, liglil and resilient to keep the shot 
from being deformed at the instant of 
firing and to minimize recoil. Underneath 
these cushion wads is a vital, nalented 


part of a Wc-^lern shot shell — the Super- 
Seal Cup \\ad. wliich. together with the 
exclusive overlay base wad. forms the 
Sealed Gas Chamber — containing pro- 
gressive burning powder developed first 
by Western. 

When the shell is fired, this patented, 
flanged Super-Seal Cup Wad expands like 
a pump washer and effectively seals the 
power behind the shot, allowing no harm- 
ful gas to get by. The overlay base wad 
al-«o expands, kee|)ing exploding gas, at 
high pressure, from entering into the liase 
wad, and thereby preventing swelling of 
the head and consequent sticking in the 
chamber. All Western priming is rust- 
pr<K)f, non-fouling ami mm-corrosive. 

That means that you, the hunter, get 
the (len.^e-sl patterns, the most uniform 
velocity and the finest all-around perform- 
ance that .skill and generations of know- 
how can put into a shot shell. If you’re 
after wali^rfowl. shoot Su|)er-X, If you 
shoot uiilanil game, watch Xpert do the 
job cleanly, quickly, every time. W'liat- 
ever you hunt— shoot Siiper-X or X|icrt, 
the ammunition that knows perfection as 
tlie only standard. Winchester -W''estern 
Division. Olin Maihieson Chemical 
Cornoration. New Haven d. Crnmenfir-nt 




The man in the Viyella^ shirt 


V 1YKI.I.A is woven in England from a 
cunning mixture of lamb’s wool and 
long-staple Egyptian cotton. Run )'(iur 
trigger finger over Viyella and you’ll feel 
its extraordinary xvnrmth without weight. 

Viyella is neither too bulky to be worn 
under a coat — nor too thin to be worn 
alone, 'lake it on the toughest field trial — 
and it will never chafe at the neck or wrist. 
Send V'iyella to the laundry. Decades of 


wnshijig will jiot shrink or fade it. Viyella 
wears and wears and wears. 

Look carefull)' at tlie shirt above. No- 
tice Hathaway’s scrupulous matching — 
you can hardly sec where the pocket be- 
gins and ends. And don’t miss that follow- 
through freedom around the shoulders. 

We call this particular Hathaway st)'le 
the “Suburban Shirt.” Unlike most out- 
door shirts, it takes a tie perfectly, and it 


comes in exact neck and sleeve sizes. You’ll 
find a tremendous choice of colors and 
checks at most better stores. 

IMPORTANT: never accept a substitute 
for Viyella. It has more would-be imita- 
tors than any other fabric. If you can’t 
find the real thing, write C. F. Hathaway, 
Waterville, Maine — or telephone OXford 
7-5566 in Kew Yirk. Every V’ij'clla 
garment bears a Viyella label. 
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former polio sufferer who turned three unsuccessful Eng- 
lish Channel swims and a one-piece bathing suit into a 
world reputation. Annette Kellerman, without whom there 
could not have been a Bikini, still is an Australian pride 
nearly 50 years after the peak of her fame. (She now lives 
in California.) 

The 700 water skiers in Au.stralia still are curiosities but 
draw crowds of 5,000 to major meets— and run speedboats 
around and around on bays to frighten away sharks before 
they start skiing. In rowing, emphasis is on single and dou- 
ble sculling. Merv Wood, who rowed in an eight-oared crew 
at Berlin in 1936, switched to singles and won a gold med- 
al at London in 1948 but was second to Yuri Tjukalov, a 
Russian, in 1952. This year he has made the Australian 
Olympic double sculling team. But none of the current 
rowing crop has color to compare with Bobby Pearce, who 
set a 2,000-meter Olympic single sculling record on Hol- 
land’s Sloten Canal in 1928 — after shooing away a brood 
of ducklings which blocked his lane. This record broke one 
set by J. B. Kelly (father of Grace) in 1920. Like Kelly, 
Pearce in 1928 was barred from the Henley (England) Dia- 
mond Sculls because, as a carpenter, he wasn’t officially a 
gentleman. By 1930 he was picking up scrap paper on Syd- 
ney's show grounds for a few shillings a day, but later that 
year accepted an offer from Lord Dewar, a Scottish dis- 
tiller, to become his Canadian sales representative. Lord 
Dewar promptly nominated him for Henley again— and, as 
a salesman, he was declared eligible and won by six lengths 
in 1931. Pearce took his second Olympic medal at Los An- 
geles in 1932 and the following year defeated Ted Phelps 
of England by 200 yards in a three-mile race to take the 
world’s professional sculling title at Toronto. Pearce was .so 
proficient that he dominated the pros right up to the out- 
break of World War IT. 

Yachting in Australia is highlighted by the Sydney- 
Hobart (Tasmania) race, annually started on Boxing Day 
with a dozen boats competing over the OSO-mile course 
in the Tasman Sea. This year four entrants exceeded 50 
feet, but a couple of 33-footers, undazzled, moved out with 
the bigger boats. Specially built 24-footGrs and 18-footers 
always have been featured in harbor sailing, especially 
on Port Jackson (Sydney harbor), although the 24-f()oter 
is now mostly obsolete. It carried a mainsail, jib and 10 
extras: 4,000 square feet of canvas. Tdghtly built, open 
and shallow drafted, it sometimes boated a crew of 20, 
who managed balance in heavy weather by leaning out- 
board one on top of the other. Subsequently, 18-footers with 
7-foot beams and 1,500 feet of canvas appeared. In addi- 
tion, traffic hazards are created by .5,800 registered VJs in 
the ports, plus numerous Moths and other 12-foot types. 
Really big pleasure boats are few, and heavily powered 
cruisers (because of the cost of engines and fuel) almost 
nonexistent. 

On land, Aussies are no less enthusiastic. Golf is gaining 
in popularity (one person in every 36 plays). With 2 mil- 
lion people, Greater Sydney has 65 courses, the state of 
New South Wales 250. Public links fees start at a shilling 
(approximately 11^). 

An unusual factor is that many golf club.s have bowed 
to the wishes of important members: they wanted bowling 
greens. Bowls is possibly .Australia’s most elegant game. It 
is played by 1,240 clubs, with 130,000 members. Each 
of these pays about $27 to join and another $16 as annual 



HUGE AUSSIE CROWD watches 1956 Australian rules grand final 
match. Enlarged for Olympics, the stands will hold 100,000 fans. 


dues. The wearing of uniforms on the green is strictly en- 
forced. No one may display colors other than the club col- 
ors, e.g., if a man wore a blue tie (they wear ties even in 
100“ temperatures) when the club tie is red, he would be 
asked to leave the green. A manufacturer advertises proper 
equipment: four bowls (3J^-pound, oblate spheres), shoes 
without heels, gabardine trousers, special shirts, and jack- 
ets cut like suit coats. 

Few sports produce more action than cycling at the 
North Essenden track, where recently bicycle riders had 
to get down and help police and stewards quell a riot. 
Sadly, all bets were canceled. The track owner was up- 
set, however, only when a telephone caller announced he 
planned to kidnap the owner’s two small boys unless rid- 
ers’ fees were raised. Even when there are no fights, interest 
remains high. There are 51 amateur clubs in New South 
Wales alone. 

Just as flamboyant is Australia’s toughest automobile 
contest, a reliability test formerly known as the Redex 
Trial, in which the requirement is to drive an auto 10,500 
miles around Australia, at specified speeds for each leg. 
The .start of this race last August was watched by 100,000 
people: and of the 176 starting cars, including everything 
from midgets to machines the size of Cadillacs, 60 finished. 
The test had something for everybody; five cars booked for 
speeding the first day; water found in gas tanks; 15 cars 
wrecked on the fourth leg, six more ditched by boulders at 
a creek near Cairns; a Volkswagen being repaired with a 
safety pin borrowed from a baby’s diaper: a diesel out 
after hitting a 7-foot kangaroo; drivers hypnotized in order 
lo bear up under the beating; dozens mired in a sand bed 
near Katherine in the Northern Territory; and the winner 
ultimately decided only after appeals to the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club of Victoria. 

One journalist figured that in three years the trial had 
cost the sponsor (an oil additive company) about $50,000 
but had cost competitors— in entrance fees, ruined cars, 
fines and time lost — between $1 million and $2.5 million. 
The enthusiastic Australians didn’t mind this a bit. In- 
congruously, it was the sponsor who quit. His prerogative 
was snapped up quickly by others and the race remains an 
annual sporting fixture. 

Another great Australian race is the professional foot race 
at Stawell. This is the Stawell Gift, a 130-yard handicap 
continued on next page 
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run in heats each Easter weekend. The race was organ- 
ized when gold mining failed in the Grampian Mountains 
and left the small town of Stawell with no particular attrac- 
tion. But a prize of $45 offered in 1878 brought runners 
and bookies into town. Now a winner can expect to take 
home about $1,000, plus what he bets on himself. One or 
two have reported totals of $11,500. 

An American, Edward S. Skinner, won in 1889 (punters 
claimed the handicappers grossly underrated him) but the 
most colorful competitors ever were a pieman and a book- 
maker. The pieman, operating a stall in a country town in 
the 1930s, became a great runner chasing boys who ordered 
pies and ran to beat the bill. The bookmaker had even 
more compelling reasons to run. At a small picnic horse 
race and track meet, he overbet the winner of the Jockey’s 
Wives handicap, says the story, and could not pay. In 
desperation, the bookie entered a sprint, backed him- 
self with all his available cash and ran, spurred by the 
thought of what the punters would do to him if he didn’t 
win. He won. 

Climate, genera! interest, business support and good 
coaching all have contributed to the fine Australian inter- 
national tennis record. An equipment manufacturer, who 
produces 219,000 racket frames and 3,070,800 tennis balls 
annually, estimates the continent has 300,000 players. In 
junior school tennis, coaching begins at eight years. Two- 
thirds of the courts are floodlit; and in New South Wales 
there are 4,600 competitive courts, another 2,000 or more 
privately owned. A crowd of 27,500 watching a single 
court during Davis Cup play at Sydney in 1954 was a 
tennis record. 

Not as successful as tennis, but still the biggest and most 
important of all sports are cricket and horse racing. Aus- 
tralians use up 40,000 cricket bats a year. 

All Australian cricketeers are officially amateurs, but 
members of the Test {i.e., national! team draw bonuses 



FLYING HIGH, Australian rules defenseman bounds like kanga- 
roo off opponent’s back, intercepts pa-ss intended for man at right. 


approximating $180 a game on their home shores, or $2,700 
for an overseas tour. Just now, Australian fortunes in the 
British Commonwealth game are at a low ebb. Its prestige 
soared from 1936 to 1951, when no English team in the in- 
ternational Test matches (time out for war years) could 
score a series victory. In 1953, 1954 and 1955, however, 
England had it all her own way. What’s more, there are 
signs that American habits are infiltrating even this game; 
at Melbourne, players joined in a general melee while fans 
booed; recently on the playing fields of industrial Foot- 
scray. Acting Captain Bill Jacobs replied to a spectator’s 
advice by bashing him on the beak. “I’d do it again,’’ he 
said. “I object to such remarks as were passed.” 

There’s no real confusion about horse racing; just too 
much of it to see, let alone discuss. No respectable town 
is without a track, and cities boast half a dozen or more. 
Bookmakers operate at the tracks as they do in England, 
the horses generally run counterclockwise (clockwise in 
Sydney), but racing is racing anywhere, only more so in 
Australia. Pari-mutuel “investments” (bets) totaled $76 
million last year. Licensed bookmaker “investments” in 
four reporting states hit $467,587,250. Allowing for non- 
reporting areas, the figures add up to $75 each for every 
man, woman and child on the continent. 

To appreciate the importance of racing in Australia, the 
one thing certain to drive the Olympics off the front pages 
this month is the Melbourne Cup, with a $33,750 pur.se 
and 75,000-plus average crowd. Since 1861 it has been held 
at the Flemington track on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. During the running of the Cup, 
Australia’s work simply stops, so visitors might as well be 
prepared. A visiting New Zealander found that even a 
Sydney tram halted so riders could listen to the radio while 
the race was being run. The story is told of the two pig- 
tailed schoolgirls who came home downcast, having lost 
five shillings each in a sweepstake. Asked how they had 
learned the race result so soon, the tots were astonished. 
“Why,” said one, “teacher turned the wireless on so the 
class could hear.” 

Regardless of how the Melbourne Cup seems to affect 
the Australians, Americans need know only one fact: the 
cup was won, in 1930, by a New Zealand-bred horse (but 
many of the best in Australia come from there) named 
Phar Lap. In 1931 he tried again, but had to carry 155, 
and ran eighth. Subsequently, in America, he won one more 
race. 

And this is the part which must be remembered. Austra- 
lians will buy beer, lend a Yank their tennis rackets, take 
him crocodile hunting, give him fish, hock the family jew- 
els for an evening on the town, generally act what they 
are, the world’s most sportsminded people. But they won’t 
forget Phar Lap. 

What happened to Phar Lap? 

As one editor put it, “He died in America after eating 
grass which had been sprayed. At the time, there was some 
conjecture that the grass had been sprayed deliberately.” 
The editor is more circumspect than the average man in 
the street. “The Americans poisoned him,” is the direct 
reply and any amount of dissuasion isn’t going to work. 

In Australia, where the kookaburras laugh like jackasses 
while dropping snakes on rocks, the Phar Lap story isn’t 
any laughing matter, and it isn’t ever going to be over. He 
who would have Australians tolerate him stops to see Phar 
Lap’s enshrined heart at Canberra and stands silent before 
his stuffed hide in Melbourne. And, reviewing the Austra- 
lian’s natural love of sport, he regrets that anybody ever 
sprayed grass with anything, even water. COl^ 
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ON THE TOWN IN MELBOURNE 


Australia's Olympic city, happily in 
tha throes of a solid gastronomic 
renaissance, will treat travelers to 
Continental menus, some fine local 
wines and excellent native cooking 

by HARRY COX, 



M elbourne, as this year’s host for 
the Olympic Games, is organiz- 
ing a fiesta of international food more 
authentic, more elaborate — and, pos- 
sibly, more perilous— than has ever 
been risked in concerted food planning 
anywhere else. 

This bland and gracious city of a 
million and a half on the southern edge 



of the Australian continent has always 
been noted for its mannered and ur- 
bane hospitality, but it has been main- 
ly staid British hospitality for staid 
British people. 

Now, flushed with a new interna- 
tional fervor, the settled purpose of 
Melbourne’s restaurants, hotels and 
private homes is to give visitors from 
all parts of the world an almost wan- 
ton festival of food that will make 
them feel at home if they stick to their 
national dishes or on a gastronomic 
merry-go-round if they try the lot. 

There are two parts to the program. 
The first, of course, is the entertain- 
ment of the athletes— 6,000 of them 
plus officials of the competing nations. 
This will all be done in the Olympic 
Village at Heidelberg, built specially 
for the Games in a sunny, semirural 
glade at the edge of the city. There 


will be 12 separate kitchens, producing 
more than 5,000 dishes to appease just 
about every palate on earth. 

But away from the Olympic Village, 
Melbourne is developing in interna- 
tional food a quality and variety that 
it would never have contemplated 10 
years ago. At least eight of the city’s 
hotels— the Savoy Plaza, the Austra- 
lia, Menzies, Chevron, the Oriental, 
Scott’s, the Windsor and the Oxford — 
have chefs of international renown, 
capable of turning out the highest- 
quality food. It will not be .served as 
elaborately or as ceremoniously as at 
the Waldorf-Astoria or Claridge’s, but 
many of the dishes will be as good. 

After the first half a dozen or so, 
though, the hotels slope away precari- 
ously. None, however, will ever ap- 
proach Sol McDermott's old Mad- 
house. McDermott, Melbourne’s odd- 
est hotelier, has since sold the establish- 
ment and now owns the Great West- 
ern, but in his more florid days he was 
given to printing up lurid labels em- 
blazoned with the Madhouse name 
and pasting them on his guests’ expen- 
sive luggage. The labels bore a vil- 
lainous caricature of McDermott as 
a warder, with a bunch of enormou.s 
keys, and had a space for the name of 
the patient. 

Inmates of the Madhouse could ex- 
pect— and often were victimized by— 
the rarest of pranks. To welcome the 
English comedian Tommy Trinder to 
the Madhouse, McDermott put amoth- 
eaten carpet across the pavement and 
lined each side of it with dead flowers 
stuck in broken jars. Then he rounded 
up a dozen of Melbourne’s most de- 
crepit and most dependable alcoholics 
and paid them to teeter and chatter 
incoherently beside the carpet as a 


guard of honor. Over the door he hung 
a sign reading, “McDermott’s Mad- 
house Welcomes Bob Hope.’’ 

There are at least four Continental 
restaurants in a class with the hotels 
—the Florentine, Molina’s Imperial, 
the Ritz and the Venezia. Though the 
food at all is excellent, any gourmet in 
Melbourne will tell you that the best 
to be had is at the Oxford Hotel, a 
small two-story place that shrinks back 
humbly among the taller buildings 
at the corner of Swanston Street and 
a’Beckett Street, near the edge of the 



city’s square-mile business block. The 
Oxford has a front bar usually filled 
with garrulous artisans in overalls. If 
you were innocently in search of fine 
food, you would look at the common- 
place facade, take one sniff and pass 
on. But in a small dining room at the 
back the proprietor, the bluff Maurice 
Johnson, and his Dutch chef have built 
up a menu distinguished by its combi- 
nation of Continental dishes and a fine 
array of Australian food, some of it un- 
procurable anywhere elsein Melbourne. 

The Oxford is building a new cellar 
which will hold 400,000 bottles of wine, 
but, pending that, Johnson has all the 
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SPORTING AUSSIES 


Australians are a vociferous and a saucy 
breed and if there is one diversion that they 
attack with more vigor and gay abandon 
than the 36 sports shown on this map, it 
is arguing (not showTi) about which sport 
is best. The most argumentative section of 
the continent is the southeast comer, where 
most Australian.slive. They range out, how- 
ever, in noisy packs, jamming on a fer- 
ry (foirer riijlil) to bet on a .'•ailboat race, 
watching a Davis Cup tennis match in the 
west (India next month/, hunting croco- 
diles in the north, and everywhere - be 
it an Ourbuck cattle town or Mel- 
bourne’s .swank tracks- bet- 
ting on hf>ft4es. 





MELBOURNE 

continued from jiaqs 1^1 

superb chateau wines of France, most 
of the best champagnes, some broad 
and heart-warming old Spanish bran- 
dies as well as cognacs, delicate whites 
from the Moselle and the Rhine and, 
in addition, fine Australian wines. The 
Mildara Supreme dry sherry (made at 
Mildura on the Murray River), Mount 
Pleasant claret (from the Hunter Riv- 
er valley, north of Sydney), Great 
Western champagne (from the settle- 
ment of Great Western in Victoria) 
or any of the three great products of 
the Barossa Valley in South Australia 
rank with the world’s best and cost 
roughly a quarter of the price of im- 
ported wines. 

Johnson and his Dutch chef turn 
out an exquisite rabbit Australian — 
a three-quarter kitten rabbit, boned, 
rolled and seasoned with rabbit liver 
and herbs, and braised in wine and but- 
ter. A minor dish of the house is a 
minced mixture of cock’s comb, chick- 
en and ham., rolled into balls, deep fried 
and served with lemon slices under the 
unnecessarily forbidding title “bitter 
balls.” They are different and excellent. 

Other Australian foods that the Ox- 
ford excels in are two magnificent fish, 
the red emperor and the barramundi. 
The Oxford is the only Melbourne ho- 
tel that regularly puts on kangaroo tail 
soup— a little like oxtail soup, but 
stronger, slightly gamier and in a class 
with New Zealand toheroa and Aus- 
tralian turtle soup. 

For curry lovers, the Ceylon, just out 
of the city in South Yarra is the place. 


Run by an attractive young Eurasian 
girl in a bright sari, Joyce van der Poor- 
ten, daughter of a tga planter, the Cey- 
lon imports all the curry ingredients, 
from coriander seed, aniseed, fennel 
seed, cumin, dill, ginger, cloves, cin- 
namon, saffron and chilies to the for- 
bidding Maidive Islands fish (black 
hard lumps of sea flesh sunbaked in the 
hot sand 400 miles off Ceylon). 

It is a ritual of the Ceylon that all 
curries must be cooked in coconut milk. 
This is extracted by a speoial machine 
from massive bags of 80 coconuts each, 
dumped regularly in the backyard of 
the Ceylon. Even the honey for pani- 
pol (honey and coconut pancake) is 
not the honey the bees make but what 
is called, in Ceylon, jaggery, a nectar 
bled from the coconut palm at the 
point where the frond branches out 
from the trunk. 

The Lingnan, in the city’s Chinese 
quarter, Little Bourke Street, features 
unusual Chinese dishes. Gnan loong 
har is made with a Tasmanian crayfish, 
a tender and juicy southern version 
of the lobster. The meat is taken from 
the shell, minced with mushrooms, 
water chestnuts and Chinese flavorings, 
returned to the shell and given a crisp 
crust in the oven. It is a kind of Chi- 
nese variation (or it could be the origi- 
nal) of lobster Newburg. It is served 
in a smother of brown sauce. 

Bar wong arp is only one of several 
hundred ways the Chinese have con- 
trived to cook a duck. The raw duck 
is boned, then stuffed with a mixture 
of water-lily seeds, barley, Chinese 
herbs and the unbroken yolks of three 
duck eggs set down the center of the 


bird in a straight line. It is first roasted 
to a mahogany brown, then steamed. 
It is served cut down the center so that 
the duck egg yolks open out like small 
Dutch cheeses sliced neatly in halves. 

Something similar is bark far guy. 
All the raw meat and bones of a chick- 
en are taken out without breaking the 
skin. The meat is minced with herbs 
and seasonings, then put back into the 
skin. It is steamed and served in a 
mound and covered with a white sauce. 

Chiney Poon, proprietor of the Ling- 
nan, air-freights down from the mud 
flats inside the Great Barrier Reef live 
North Queensland mud crabs, rated 
one of the most delicious shellfish in 
the world. They are not merely a finger- 
bowl job— they warrant a hand basin, 
but they are worth it. 

Recently The William Angliss Food 
Trades School in Melbourne has be- 
come the center for domestic planning 
for the Olympics. Headed by German 
Chef Walter Zirhmerman, the school 
is now running regular night classes 
for Melbourne housewives who, be- 
cause hotel space is so limited, have 
been booked up* to take in paying 
Olympic guests. 

Walter Zimmerman holds all the 
European certificates. Before he came 
to Australia he cooked for Claridge’s, 
the Waldorf-Astoria, the Hilton chain 
and others. He is specially fond of a 
photograph that shows him, as a pert 
and slim young man not yet filled out 
with fine food, beside the great Escof- 
fier at the Adlon Hotel in Berlin when 
he helped Escoffier prepare the dinner 
German Kaiser Wilhelm and Edward 
VII of England had together in 1909. 
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Zimmerman’s injunction to the Mel- 
bourne housewives: the first night the 
guests arrive, put on a truly Australian 
dinner (such as roast lamb with green 
peas and mint sauce, preceded by a 
soup or fish course and followed by a 
sweet such as apple pie and cream). 
After that, change to the national 
food of their guests. 

After nearly 30 years in Australia, 
Zimmerman, apart from throwing Aus- 
tralian slang around like a native, has 



become more assertively Australian 
than the Australians. He has even come 
to regard Australian food as infinitely 
superior to anything else in the world. 
Other food, he says, has to be prettied 
up. There is no soup out of the sea, he 
says, like the turtle soup from Queens- 
land, no fish better than the giant 
cod caught in the Murray (Australia’s 
greatest river, 1,600 miles long), no 
lovelier fruit than the pineapples, ba- 
nanas, passion fruit and mangoes that 
grow almost wild in x^ustralia’s tropics, 
no better beef or lamb. 

“You can go all over the world,” 
says Zimmerman ecstatically, “eating 
at the best houses in Europe, England, 
America and the East, and yet you 
will find something, some little thing 
missing. What is it? 1 tell you what it 
is — it is not like what mother made. 
They dolly it up. Well, in Australia we 
don’t have to do that. All our food is 
so good you only need to cook it.” 

The most arrogant Australian, of 
course, would never dare to talk like 
this German convert. Nor has the 
average Australian the same faith in 
his country’s food. Many, if not all 
Australians, would rather have an in- 
different chicken marengo or a tornado 
a la Bismarck any day than an honest 
roast chicken or a grilled rump steak 
oozing its natural juice, or a steamed 
Murray perch, or the giant Popeye 
claws of a crab hooked up out of four 
feet of gray mud in the Whitsunday 
Passage. It may be left to Olympic vis- 
itors, perhaps, to tell them how good 
some of these things are. CL±LED 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW: 


if you’re going to Melbourne 


The journey 


The climate 


Luggage 


Men’s clothes 


Women’s clothes 


How to pack for the 8,000-mile flight and what to wear as a 
spectator-tourist in the sometime summertime down under 


Y ou'll be traveling one-third the circumference of the globe, from the always 
fall-like, tweed-suit climate of San Francisco to the unpredictable June-like 
climate of Melbourne in November, with a stopover in semitropical Hawaii. As 
a visiting spectator, you will have the problem of packing 66 pound.s of luggage 
(44 if you go tourist) with clothing that will take you through the varying cli- 
mates and a busy round of sporting and social events. 

I N Melbourne, during November and December, conditions, though changeable, 
are pleasant. Very hot days are rare, the temperature rarely reaching 90°. It 
can be cool, with daytime temperatures sometimes averaging 60°, though seldom 
falling below 40° at night. Both November and December have many days of 
sunshine but also a high incidence of drizzling, rainy ones, and winds with gusts 
of over 60 mph have been recorded for every month of the year. 

A LTIIOUGH seasoned world travelers claim to be able to circle the globe with 
XA. one kit bag, Olympic visitors will find themselves better equipped with two 
bags, in addition to a carry-on bag. One should be a sturdy, leather-bound canvas 
garment bag for men’s suits or women’s dresses; the other a soft-sided canvas case 
with a strong metal frame- the 40-inch .size is the most useful. The carry-on 
should, by airline regulations, not measure more than 12 by 6 by 7 inches; in it 
you should pack everything you’ll need for 36 hours in the air — .slippers, for 
instance, and a bathing suit, for you’ll have time for a swim at Waikiki during 
your 5^-hour stopover in Hawaii. 

W ILLIAM F. Talbert’s i)Osition as captain of the U.S. Davis Cup team has 
taken him to Australia five times at the same time of year that the 
Olympics are being held. Bill thinks the most useful garment a man could have 
at Melbourne would be a lightweight navy-blue blazer, like the one blended of 
Acrilan and wool he designed for his tennis teammates. Worn with lightweight 
gray Dacron and worsted slacks, it’s cool enough for a hot day, neat enough for 
wear in downtown Melbourne. He also takes a tweed sport jacket to wear while 
traveling and on cooler days, a dark tropical-weight suit and lightweight black 
dinner clothes. Bill wears the tuxedo to official tennis function.? in the evening, or 
for dinner at the Menzies Hotel, but, unless a man expects invitations to formal 
affairs connected with the Games, dinner clothes are not necessary. A raincoat is 
a must, as is some form of head covering in the glare of the sun. Bill wears a 
white duck hat with a brim while watching tennis. Walking shorts are not 
worn in town, but more adventuresome spectators will find them comfortable. 

OMEN at the Games will be best off with easy-to-wear sheaths and shirt- 



V V waist dresses in silks, cottons or blends of natural and synthetic fibers 
that have their own jackets or sweaters to be added as the temperature requires. 
Since rain is more of a problem than the chill of the evenings, the one coat you 
should take is a raincoat of a handsome fabric suitable for day or evening. Your 
need for dinner clothes will be minimal a short dinner skirt of chiffon, for in- 
stance, that packs without crushing and can be worn with chiffon blouses or 
cashmere or Orion sweaters. There’s every opportunity for participating in sport 
as well as watching it in Melboxirne the yacht clubs will declare open house, 
and there are 100 golf courses and hundreds of tennis courts about the city — so 
visitors should take their active sports clothes as well. A coordinated group of 
Dacron-and-cotton cord tennis short.?, Bermuda shorts, sleeveless shirt, flared 
sport skirt and slacks should meet any active sport need. For traveling, the 
wise girl will pack a knitted cotton dress in her overnight bag and change into 
it from a tweed traveling suit after she leaves San Francisco. 


The journey 


The climate 


Luggage 


Men’s clothes 


Women’s clothes 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
BN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Lurraine Oapp, chubby 18-year-old Aus- 
sie aquaphile who breaks world records al- 
most as fast as she sets them, tried her 
whippeting freestyle in new Olympic pool at 
MelboiJrne, thrashed 100 meters in 1:02.4, 
then learned up with Dawn Fraser, Mar- 
garet Gibson and Faith Leech to do 4:19.8 
for 400-meter relay, surpassing marks set 
only five days earlier (Oct. 2 .t1. 

II. S. Olympic Swimmers George Breen 
and Bill Yorzyk took whack at record 
breaking in time trials at New Haven, came 
away with three. Freestyling Breen rattled 
off 9:15.7 for 800 meters and 9:19.2 for 880 
yards to better world marks {Oct. 27); Yor- 
zyk barreled through 100-meter butterfly 
in 1 :02.1 for American long-course standard 
(Oct. 28). 

Mikhail Petrovich Krivonosov, soft- 
spoken Russian geography teacher who 
gave up skiing .seven years ago because he 
was too big (he now weighs 243), continued 
to play tag with world hammer-throw rec- 
ord, getting off tremendous tos.s of 220 feet 
10 3/8 inches at Tashkent to regain mark 
from .Americaks Harold Connolly (Oct. 22). 
HOCKEY 

Detroit continued to set merry pace in 
NHL, outskating Chicago and Montreal to 
remain unbeaten (but lied twice) in seven 
games, but Toronto and New York were 
close enough to make things interesting. 
Sputtering Canadiens dropped to fifth 
w/iile Boston won only game of week and 
Chicago was still without victory. 

FOCUS ON THE DEED_ 


.Max Truex, towhead- 
ed little use sopho- 
more from Warsaw, 
Ind. whose endur- 
ance belies his size, 
strode through five 
miles in 24:15.7 for 
new American record 
a.s Olympians en- 
gaged in practice 
meet at Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

FOOTBALL 

Oklahoma, showing awesome power and 
little mercy, rolled over Notre Dame 40-0, 
had winning company in Georgia Tech, 
40-0 victor over Tulane; Stanford, which 
outscored USC 27-19; Tenne.ssee, which 
trounced Maryland 34-7. Upsets of week: 
Illinois surprised Michigan State 20-13; 
Colgate shocked Yale 14-6; Minnesota beat 
Michigan 20-7; Miami blanked TCU 14-0; 
Arkansas thwarted Mis,sissippi 14-0. 

New York defeated Philadelphia 20-3, 
to move into first place tie with Chicago 
Card.s, up.set by Washington 17-14, in East- 
ern Conference of NFI.,, and Dr-troii made 
it five in row, beating Los Angeles J6-7, 
to hold lead in west. Chicago Bears out- 
scored San Francisco 38-21; Pittsburgh 
beat Cleveland 24-16; Baltimore scored 
over Green Bay 28-21. 

BOXING 

Eddie .Machen, quick-moving Redding, 
Calif, heavyweight, buzzed around hulking 
Johnny Holman for six rounds like queen 
bee contemplating a lump of sugar, struck 
swiftly and surely with stinging right, sharp 
combination to win by KO in seventh at 
Portland, Ore. for his 18th straight. Even 
Manager Sid Flaherty, who has been mov- 
ing his tiger cautiously, was forced to ad- 
mit: “He’s about ready now.” 

Babe McCoy, jowly boxing character 
who thought his troubles were over when 
he resigned as matchmaker of Los Angeles’ 
Olympic Auditorium, was handed new par- 
cel of woe. California State Athletic Cora- 


Harbara Mueller, 
Chicagoschoolteaeh- 
er who won hurdles 
berth on Olympic 
team, displayed her 
all-round skill at Pas- 
adena, piling up rec- 
ord breaking 4,154 
points in five events 
to win U.S. women’s 
pentathlon title for 
second time. 


mission moved to revoke his license, filed 
nine-point accusation, including charges of 
participating in sham or collusive contests, 
having financial interest in two boxers and 
actually managing another, conduct re- 
flecting on boxing through associations with 
ex-convicts. McCoy will get his day in 
court when full commission sits in Los An- 
geles, November 8. 

BASEBALL 

Marly Marion became latest major league 
managerial casualty, turning in cap and 
socks to Chicago W’hite Sox because “they 
were not happy with my work.” His suc- 
cessor: A1 Lopez, who recently resigned 
after six years at Cleveland. Week’s hot- 
test rumor; Leo Durocher, once rhubarb* 
inspiring National League manager but 
now sedate TV executive, may be back in 
baseball next year. I^eo, preparing to meet 
with Cleveland General Manager Hank 
Greenberg, baited hook: “They better come 
up with an awful lot of money. 1 want to 
be a stockholder, not just a manager.” 

Birdie Tebbetts, shrill-voiced Cincinnati 
skipper who got most out of lackluster 
pitching staff and long-ball hitters to finish 
third behind Brooklyn and Milwaukee, was 
named National League’s Manager of Year 
in poll. To -surprise of no one, American 
League choice was Yankees’ riddle-talking 
Casey Stengel, who reacted with typical 
Stengelese: “Naturally the first thing you’d 
have to say, that is, you should be thankful 
for the award of that kind. . . 

C07ilimied on next page 





SPRINTING PANORAMA catchcs U.S. Olympians in full King (fe/l) snaps tape a bare step ahead of straining Thane Baker 

stride in warmup meet at Santa Ana, Calif, as graceful Leamon (rifffiO to equal the pending world record of 10.1 in 100-meter da.sh. 
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SCOREBOARD 




Tom Robbins, clear- 
eyed 63-year-old 
Larchmont, N.Y. 
businessman-golfer, 
finished even up with 
J. Wood Platt at end 
of 18 holes, rolled in 
seven-foot putt on 
1 9th to win North 
and South Seniors’ 
championship at 
Pinehurst, N.C. 


Belty Dodd, long- 
hitting pro who got 
her first taste of golf 
while living at Fort 
Sill, returned to Ok- 
lahoma for one of her 
most notable victo- 
ries, setting course 
record of 67 while 
winning Ladies PGA 
tournament with 214 
at Lawton. 



Willard Rhodes, Se- 
attle groceryman, 
had good reason to 
flash his satisfied 
smile after APB A In- 
board Racing Com- 
mi-ssion upheld his 
appeal .declaredMiss 
Thriflway winner of 
disputed Gold Cup 
race at Detroit last 
September 1. 


Brooklyn Dodgers having their troubles 
in Japan (see pa</e 26) where ho.sts com- 
plained they were “too quiet and digni- 
fied," got best news .since National League 
season ended: Johnny Podres, brash young 
left-handed pitching star of 1955 World 
Serie.s, wa.s given medical discharge from 
U.S. Navy because of back ailment. 

HORSE RACING 

Mrs. Gene Markey’s Calumet Farm and 
Willie Harlack had highly profitable week 
at Garden Stare, taking down whopping 
$222,980.50 in two races. Harlack, up on 
classy 4-year-old Bardstown, stormed down 
stretch to win $81,400 Trenton Handicap, 
worth $54,550 to winner, came back three 
days later aboard Barbizon to nose Federal 
Hill in $319,210 Garden State, world’s rich- 
est horse race (see page 51), adding $168,- 
430.50 to already well-.stuffed Calumet cof- 
fers and bringing his total purses for year 
to record-breaking $2,202,688. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Harold Connolly, hefty-swinging Bosto- 
nian, whirled hammer 224 feet 8J^ inches in 
Olympic warmup meet at Santa Ana (see 
page 29) but lost new world record when 
official weigh-in disclosed hammer was ^ 
ounce light. Technicality also cost multi- 
muscled Parry O'Brien mark in same meet. 
World’s best shotputter zoomed iron ball 
62 feet 8}^ inches, his best ever and 2)/^ 
inches farther than own pending record, but 
throw won’t count because landing area 
was nine inches lower than shotput ring. 


OLYMPIC TRIALS 

U.S. weight lifters went through 8 hours 
of grunting and groaning at San Jo.se, Calif., 
came up with seven-man Olympic team 
headed by Heavyweight Super Strongboy 
Paul Anderson. Others; Dave Sheppard of 
York, Pa., middle heavyweight: 'Tommy 
Kono of Sacramento and Jim George of 
Akron, light heavyweights; Pete George 
of Akron, middleweight: Isaac Berger of 
Brooklyn, featherweight; Chuck Vinci 
of York, bantamweight. 

MILEPOSTS 

HONORED— Johnny Longden, racing’s win- 
ningest rider (4, 9201, triple crown winner 
aboard Count Fleet in 1943; Isaac Mur- 
phy, master of pace judging who booted 
home 628 firsl-place mounts in 1,472 races 
(from 1873 to 1894) for best-ever percent- 
age; Tod Sloan, flamboyant glamour boy 
who lived high, blew $5 million fortune and 
died broke in 1933, early exponent of monk- 
ey-on-a-stick riding technique; elected to 
Jockey’s Hall of Fame, at Pimlico, Md. 

HONORED Frank Leahy, pedantic ex- 
Notre Dame coach, now one of football's 
elder statesmen and learned TV commen- 
tator; pre-sented with Helms Coaches Hall 
of Fame award, at Hollywood. 

DIED— Jozsef Czermak. 22, hammer-throw 
champion in 1952 Olympics; Gabor Bene- 
dek, 29, second in pentathlon at Helsinki; 
reported killed while fighting with rebels 
against Soviet troops, in Hungary. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING 

JACK SMITH, Atl3nl3, 200-m. NASCAR sweepstakes, 
for stock cars and convertibles with 61.15 irrph avg., 
in 1956 Dodge. Martinsville, Va. 

JOHNNY MANTZ, Duarte, Calif., USAC "Dixie 200" 
100-m. stock car race, in 1:57.1, in 1956 Ford. Bir- 
mingham, Ala, 

BOXING 

NINO VALDES. 3-round KO over Bob Woodall, heavy- 
weights. Boston. 

YAMA BAHAMA. 3-round KO over Tex Gonzales, mid- 
dleweights. New York. 

VIRGIL AKINS, 2-round KO over Pat Lowry, welter- 
weights. Miami. 

FRANKIE RYFF, lO-round decision over Frankie Ip- 
polito, lightweights, New York. 

MARIO D’AGATA, 10-round decision over Juan Car- 
denas, bantamweights (nontille), Milan. 

CHESS 

SAM RESHEVSKY. New York. Lessing J. Rosenwald 
T rophy tournament, with 9 2 score. New York. 

GOIF 

U.S. amateurs, over Mexico and Canada, for Cup of 
the Americas, with 29^ pts., Mexico City. 

HORSE RACING 

EUGENIA II: S60.800 Canadian Championship, 1 5/8 
m., by 3 lengths, m 2:43 2/5, Woodbine. Juan San- 
chez up. 

RENEGED : $59,900 Yankee Handicap, 1 I /8 m., by 2V5 
lengths, in 1:51 2/5, Suffolk Downs. Bob Ussery up. 
TRAFFIC JUDGE: $23,200 Turf Cup Stakes, 1 1/8 m., 
by neck, m 1:54 J/5, Laurel. Jack Wesfrope up. 
EASTCOR: Monmouth County Gold Cup. about 2 m. 
(brush), by 3/4 length, in 4 09 3/5, Red Bank. N.J. 
John Knowles up. 

HORSE SHOW 

(Pennsylvania Natl. Horse Show, Harrisburg) 

MEXICO, top honors with 5 blue ribbons; U.S., 3; 
Canada, Chile and Ireland t each. 

RODEO 

(World Championship Rodeo, Boston) 

C P. WATSON, Loco. Okla., wild Brahma bull riding 

and too money winner with $2, 068- 

GUY WEEKS. Abilene. Texas, saddle bronc tiding. 

EDDY AKRIDGE, Hesperia. Calif., bareback bronc 

VERN^ON KERNS, Heaine, Texas, calf roping. 

BILLY SCHAIL. Arlee, Mont., steer wrestling. 



GLARING Canadien Jean Beliveau (cen- 
ter) holds off Rangers’ Bill Gadsby and 
Jack Evans in game won by New York 3-2. 


OGLING loo.se ball, a U. of Chicago in- 
tramural player gets ready to pounce in a 
scrimmage with North Park College team. 


SOARING St. LouLs Hawk Ed Schaefer 
is rudely halted in mid-air by Minneapolis’ 
Ed Kalafut in NBA opener in St. Louis. 
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• HORSE RACING by WHITNEY TOWER 

With Id 2-year-olds running for $319,210, The Garden 
State was history's richest race. For Calumet it was 

BARBIZON’S DAY 


T iiiiRii IS a special excitement and 
tension in a race where the stakes 
are high. Nowhere in the long history 
of racing have the stakes been higher 
than they were at Garden State last 
Saturday when a subway jam of 
2-year-olds — 19 of them — met to di- 
vide up a gross purse of $319,210 in 
the mile-and-a-sixteenth Garden State, 
with $170,000 or so to the winner. Wal- 
ter Donovan, the track’s general man- 
ager, was, in fact, so nervous that he 
turned his back to the field and sighed, 
“All I can do is hold my breath until 
they get around that first turn.” 

Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, about to 
saddle the Futurity winner Bold Ruler, 
was more relaxed. “To win races, no 
matter what the purse, you’ve first 
got to have the best horse, then, a lot 
of luck besides. I feel we’ve got the 
best horse, and I think we were lucky 
to draw the inside post position, if 
Ted [Atkinson] can gel him in position 
around the first turn I think we should 
be in good shape. But never forget the 
part that racing luck plays. A man 
may think he knows what his own 
horse will do, but no man can hope to 
guess what every other horse in the 
race will do.” 

At a nearby table sat Calumet 
Farm’s trainer, Jimmy Jones, a jovial 
man with a cheerful smile which does 
much to conceal the real Jones pessi- 
mism. Noting that Calumet's Iron 
Liege and Barbizon were to .start from 
post positions 14 and 15, Jimmy gave 
out with the well-known Jones moan: 
“Look where they got us — out in the 
bleacher section in left field! How can 
we do anything from the outside when 
the best horse. Bold Ruler, is on the 
inside and should have everything liis 
own way. All i can do is to tell my 
boys to do as they please, then sit 
back and hope.” 

'I'o people who have taken note of 
the Jones pessimism over the years, 
Jimmy's woeful utterances last Satur- 
day sounded suspiciously as though 
Jimmy was getting ready for a big 
payday. In fact, just five days before 


the race CalumetFarm had fonJones's 
advice) shelled out $10,000 to make 
Barbizon a supplementary nomina- 
tion. When he turned over the check 
to the track, Jimmy Jones’s only glum 
comment had been, “Well, you can’t 
hope to win anything if you keep your 
horses in the barn, can you?” 

The race ihself was a corker all tlie 
way, and it demonstrated two things 
very vividly. First, that the racing 
luck of which Mr. Fitz had spoken 
does play a tremendously important 
role. Second, never underestimate Jim- 
my Jones when the chips are down. 

The most noticeable aspect of the 
start was that Bold Ruler, first into 
the gate, took it upon himself to throw 
a mild tantrum which resulted finally 
in a momentary sit-down in the start- 
ing gate before Atkinson and an as- 
sistant. starter could persuade him that 
this was. after all, a working day and 
this K-a.s the starting gate. At the 
break, however, he got away with great 
speed and sailed into the turn well 
placed behind the lightning form of an 
outsider named Jaunty John and the 
second choice, Federal Hill. In the 
meantime Willie Hartack had Barbizon 


KENTUCKY DERBY ODDS 

If the Kentucky Derby were to be run 
ne.xt week, the opening betting line on 
the 12 leading contenders might run as 
follows. The odds were furnished exclu- 
sively to Sports Illustk.^ted by John 
and Tony Alessio, the operators of the 
Calicnte Future Book. 


Barbizon .3 to 1 

Bold Ruler 5 to 1 

King Hairan 6 to 1 

Federal Hill 10 to 1 

Greek Game 10 to I 

Amarullah 15 to 1 

Melson 20 to 1 

Nashville 20 to 1 

Mister Jive 30 to 1 

C ohoes .30 to 1 

Amhehaving .30 to 1 

Round Table 30 to 1 


pretty much in the middle of the pack. 

Then it happened. Jaunty John, who 
hadreeledoffthefirsthalfin :454 .5, sud- 
denly couldn’t go another lick. As Fed- 
eral Hill swept by him into the lead, 
Atkinson was set to move with Bold 
Ruler. “I had been noticing,” said Ted, 
“that Jaunty John had a tendency to 
bear out. Well, I knew he was going to 
slow up pretty soon, and I figured the 
next time he bore out I’d go inside of 
him. But what I didn’t know was that 
he was going to stop as fast as he did 
[Jaunty John dropped from first to last 
place in less than a quarter of a mile]. 
When he did. my horse ducked out 
right on Jaunty John’s heels.” Bold 
Ruler, who hadn’t yet made a serious 
move, now was never going to. He fin- 
ished 17th. He very nearly fell, and in a 
flash the field was flying by him— in- 
cluding Barbizon, who was gradually 
pulling into contention, from the 12th 
spot to ninth and now sixth. But there 
was Federal Hill to collar, and there too, 
now, was Amarullah. Once he and Bar- 
bizon were around the final turn in 
third place, Willie Hartack opened up 
the throttle, and foot by foot Barbizon 
bore down on the leaders. On the wire 
you knew only that Amarullah was 
third: you could only guess that Fed- 
eral Hill and Barbizon had dead-heated. 
The picture alone (see page SO) settled 
it: Barbizon by the briefest of noses. 

The rea.son you haven’t heard much 
of Barbizon is that Jones is habitually 
—and purposely— slow in bringing 
most of his 2-year-olds to the races. 
Barbizon, a dark bay son of Polynesian 
out of a Bull Lea mare named Good 
Blood, made his first start, in fact, as 
late as September 15. After winning 
four in a row he was finally beaten 
less than a length by Federal Hill just a 
week before the Garden State. The way 
he was moving at the finish of the big 
one, however, should make him a nat- 
ural for the longer distances he’ll have 
to go next year. A smiling Jimmy Jones, 
off to a champagne victory party Sat- 
urday evening, finally sang a different 
tune. “I sort of felt all along,” he said 
with a twinkle, “that he had a chance.” 

And Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, ever 
the gracious gentleman that he is, found 
the right words too. “Bold Ruler was 
having good luck until he jumped on 
that horse — but you have to expect 
those things in racing. Jimmy’s horse 
ran a real fine race and came from a 
tough position.” 

Barbizon won his colors the hard 
way. He’s going to be a good one, and 
when he and Bold Ruler next meet let’s 
hope their race is not marred by poor 
racing luck. 't.** 
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NOW IN NOVEMBER 

continued from page 20 


Bowl who was not watching the clock, 
and he wasted five of those valuable 
minutes bringing the ball in slow stops 
to the Colgate 15, where he lost pos- 
session on a fumble. 

Though the Colgate loss does not 
affect Ivy League standings (Yale and 
Princeton are still tied for the lead with 
undefeated records'!, Princeton must 
now be considered the new favorite on 
the strength of its 28-20 win over Col- 
gate a week earlier. The only other ap- 
parent threat to the conference crown 
is Harvard (3-1), which in recent years 
has grow'ii November muscles and used 
them in knocking over either Yale or 
Princeton or both. It could happen 


again this year too, when Harvard has 
shown surprising early strength. 

As usual, the real strength of the 
East lies in the independents— this 
year Penn State, Pittsburgh and Syra- 
cuse. These teams have pro\'ided the 
area with the kind of stature that is 
acknowledged even in such lofty foot- 
ball temples as those of the Big Ten 
and the South. Penn State, so far the 
most impressive of this trinity, has 
beaten Ohio State, and last week up- 
ended West Virginia 16-6. Both Army 
and Navy have failed to uphold their 
normal prestige so far, and the feeling 
grows that they are saving themselves 
for each other. Army can pile it up 


against the little fellow’s— as they ^id 
60-0 against Columbia last w’eek— but 
they do not have it against teams like 
Michigan and Syracuse. The same 
holds true for Navy, which lost to Tu- 
lane but flattened Pennsylvania 54-6. 

The Yankee Conference has con- 
tinued to gain in stature thanks to 
Connecticut and Maine. The UConns 
very nearly upset Yale in the Elis’ 
opener this year and are still unbeaten 
in their own bailiwick. 

Williams, the class of the Little 
Three this year, suffered its first loss 
of the season last Saturday to Tufts 
40-20, but that is scarcely a disgrace. 
Tufts is still undefeated and ranks 
with the finest of the small college 
teams anywhere. That early win over 
Harvard was no fluke.— Don Parker 


DOWN SOUTH: CLEMSON ENJOYS ITS BIG THURSDAY 


I N South Caroijna there has ex- 
isted since 1896 an institution 
known as Big Thursday. It occurs dur- 
ing State Fair Week in the capital city 
of Columbia, and i® features pretty 
girls, fluff candy and a football game 
between Clemson College and the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 

Big Thursday 1956 w'as in many 
ways much like those that had preced- 
ed it. As always, Clemson students 
held a solemn mock funeral for the 
Carolina Gamecock. As always, Caro- 
lina students burned a huge effigy of 
the Clemson Tiger on the steps of the 
Capitol. As always, Carolina freshmen 
happily took on the task of ringing the 


chapel bell unceasingly for 24 hours 
before the game. But this time, for a 
change, the Tiger and the Gamecock 
were playing for more than the football 
championship of the state of South 
Carolina. 

Thanks to a confounding reversal in 
the fortunes of the perennial Atlantic 
Coast Conference giants, Duke and 
Maryland, the Big Thursday antago- 
nists found themselves fighting for a 
place in the Orange Bowl next Jan. 1. 
There were simply no other logical 
contenders, surprisingly enough. 

Neither is an exciting ball club. Nei- 
ther is really top grade, either. Though 
both came to Big Thursday unbeaten 


in conference play, Clemson had been 
held to a tie by Florida, one of the 
more mundane members of the neigh- 
boring Southeast Conference; and Car- 
olina had been beaten by Miami. Yet 
this scarcely mattered to the 35,000 
witnesses who had bought their prized 
tickets back in July. As always, the 
seats had gone before there was a 
chance for private sale. Columbia fu- 
neral directors reported numerous calls 
from ticket-seekers inquiring w'hether 
any deceased customers mayhap had 
owned a ducat that they could ne- 
gotiate for. 

As expected, the game turned into 
a sullen, slow-moving affair between 
two teams to whom ball control is 
everything. Clemson never threw a 
pass all day, counting on powerful 
Halfback Joel Wells to gouge small but 
steady gains through the Carolina 
tackles. Carolina, frustrated in its at- 
tempts to spring their swift sophomore 
halfbacks — King Dixon and Alex Haw- 
kins-wide around the ends, w’as also 
forced inside for short yardage. Never 
once in the game was a ball carrier 
loose in the secondary. Two big, fast 
crunching defenses took care of that. 
Painstakingly the two teams labored 
up and down the field, stringing three 
to five first downs together, then stall- 
ing against the rock like defenses. 

The longest run of the day, a 39-yard 
punt return by Clemson Halfback Jim 
Coleman, set up the only score mid- 
way in the first quarter, putting the 
Tigers on Carolina’s 36-yard line. With 
Wells and Coleman banging unceasing- 
ly at the tackles, Clemson covered the 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


CRUNCHiNQ POWER of Georgia Tech overpowers Tulane as pint-sized Halfback Jim- 
my Thompson climbs aboard his Fullback Ken Owen (40) for short ride. Tech won 40-0. 



distance in nine plays, with Quarter- 
back Charlie Bussey sneaking the 
final six inches and running the extra 
point across when the snap from cen- 
ter went awry. 

Going for the tie, Carolina put on a 
long, slow drive in the fourth quarter, 
moving from its own 22 to Clemson’s 
four in 20 laborious plays. There were 
just two minutes left. But seconds lat- 
er, from a pileup on the two, a ball 
squirted loose to be covered in the end 
zone for a touchback by Clemson’s 
Bussey. Time ran out and ecstatic Ti- 
ger rooters bore their heroes off the 
field 7-0 victors, snitfing orange blos- 
soms all the way. 

While the Atlantic Coast Conference 
stands topsy-lur\’y at midseason, the 
rugged Southeast Conference is run- 
ning largely to form. Georgia Tech 
(5-0 1 fast, clever, resourceful and deep 
at all positions, stands high atop the 
conference and close to the very top 
nationally. The Yellow. Jackets, whocan 
use third-string backs without sacrific- 
ing appreciable offensive strength, 
get better every week. Their sole ma- 
jor hurdle en route to an unbeaten year 
and a sixth straight bowl appearance 
comes Nov. 10 against Tennessee ( 5-0 ) . 
'fhe beautifully-drilled Vols have come 
a long way on the strength of deva.stat- 
ing single-wing blocking, an opportu- 
nistic defense and the multifarious tal- 
ents of Tailback Johnny Majors, al- 
ready hailed by General Bob Keyland 
as the best all-round tailback he ever 
saw. Tennessee will have its hands full 
with Georgia Tech and Mississippi lat- 
er on, but remains a prime bowl candi- 
date. The Tech game is the real test. 

Waiting for the leaders to falter is 
Mississippi (4-2 1 . The Rebels have the 
South’s best fullback (and the coun- 
try’s best field goal kicker) in Paige 
Cothren and an imaginative attack 
operated by alternate Quarterbacks 


PIGSKIN X-RAY 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TOTAL OFFENSE 

Oklahoma 

Southern California 
Washington State 
Haidin-Simmons 


Gemes Plays Yards Per Game 
S 368 2,073 4H.6 

5 372 2,023 404.6 

5 328 1. 978 38S.6 

6 441 2,311 385.2 

5 414 1.88S 377.0 


RUSHING OFFENSE 
Oklahoma 
Southern California 
Ohio Stale 
Army 

Virginia Tech 


5 329 1.733 346.6 

5 283 1.574 314.8 

5 291 1,481 296.2 

5 264 1 434 286.8 

7 452 1,974 282.0 


TOTAL DEFENSE 


Mississippi 

Oklahoma 

Penn State 
Princeton 


6 316 897 149.5 

5 316 928 185.6 

6 360 1,167 192.8 

5 276 1.003 200.6 

5 267 1.003 200.6 


RUSHING DEFENSE 


Boston College 
Georgia Tech 


Games Plays Yards Per Game 
5 208 556 111.2 

5 214 569 113.8 

4 171 457 114.3 

5 202 584 116.8 

5 218 607 121.4 


PASSING OFFENSE 

Per TO 

Games Att. Comp. Ini. Pci. Yards Game Pass 
Washington St. 6 189 99 9 .524 1.404 234.0 7 

Stanford 6 188 103 11 .548 1.218 203.0 14 

San lose Slate 5 145 75 4.517 981 196.2 8 

College of Pac. 6 125 66 3.528 980 163.3 7 

Navy 5 106 55 5 .519 777 155-4 8 


PASSING DEFENSE 

Games Alt. Comp. Pet. Yards Per Game 
Mississippi 6 56 20 .357 131 21.8 

Texas Christian 5 47 9 .191 138 27.6 

Nebraska 6 50 17 .340 244 40.7 

Detroit 5 43 17 .395 212 42.4 

Dartmouth 5 52 21 .404 248 49.6 


INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCES 


PASSING OFFENSE 

Games Att.Comp. lot Pci Yards TDs 
John Btodie. Stanlord 6 144 82 9 .569 969 10 

Bob Reinhart. San Jose 5 111 61 1 .560 781 7 

Ralph Hunsaker. Arizona 7 102 64 1 0 .529 656 4 

Len Dawson Purdue 5 97 52 7 .536 642 4 

Bob Winters Utah State 7 87 49 7 .563 759 4 


TOTAL OFFENSE 

John Brodie, Stanford 
Paul Hornung. Notre Dame 
Jim Crawford. Wyoming 
Bob Reinhart. San Jose 
Jon Arnett, Southern Calif. 


RUSHING OFFENSE 
Jim Crawford, Wyoming 
Jack Hill, Utah Stale 
Bill Barnes, Wake Forest 
Jon Arnett, Southern Calif. 
Jim Brown, Syracuse 


Games Plays Yards 

6 175 1.034 

5 122 839 

7 143 790 

5 131 759 

5 MO 758 


7 142 780 

7 100 664 

6 95 638 

5 99 625 

5 93 583 


PASS RECEIVING 

Bill Steiger. Washington St. 
I Paul Camera. Stanford 
Norm Becker. Catifornia 
John Whatcon Utah Slate 
Art Powell, San Jose 


Games Caught Yards TDs 

6 26 376 2 

6 24 317 2 

6 22 313 3 

7 19 343 3 

5 18 333 2 


John Wallace Blalack and Ray Brown 
behind a big, fast line that once looked 
impregnable on defense. Their first 
loss (to Tulane) seemed like just one of 
those upsets, but when they dropped a 
14 0 decision to Arkansas last Satur- 
day night, their admirers began to 
wonder if they were good or lucky. 

There is little to be said for or about 
the ridiculously unbalanced Southern 


Conference. West Virginia (3-3), Vir- 
ginia Tech (6-1) and George Washing- 
ton (5-0-1) spread-eagle a lackluster 
field. What’s worse, there is no real 
way to tell which of the leaders is the 
best. West Virginia plays George 
Washington this weekend, but Vir- 
ginia Tech meets neither this season. 
The Southern is a conference in name 
only. — Lbe Griggs 


IN THE SOUTHWEST: THE AGGIES SCRAMBLED 


T ills Texas Aggie football team, 
which beat down Baylor 19-13 
in a .savage Donnybrook that may well 
have decided the Southwest Confer- 
ence title, is created in the image of 
Coach Bear Bryant. It is not deep 
enough in talent to crush most of its 
foes — this was the second straight week 
the Aggies had to come from behind 
to nip tlie opposition in tight thrillers 
—hut it has the capacity to become 
overwhelming when it has to be, a ca- 
pacity to produce with the winning 


play when that one play means the 
ball game. 

Its great strength is defense — a gam- 
bling, scrambling line which shoots the 
gaps at midfield but tightens and 
tightens as it is pushed back toward 
its own goal; fine defensive backs who 
concentrate on slamming down the 
opposition’s running game and figure 
on intercepting enough passes to blunt 
any effective aerial attack. 

The list of stars on this hard-nosed 
outfit is long enough to do credit to 


a Hollywood supercolossal. Charlie 
Krueger at tackle is relentless in de- 
fensive pursuit: -Jack Pardee is one of 
the country’s truly fine linebackers and 
a joltcr at fullback. But the pride of 
the Aggies is John David Crow, a 
6-foot-2, 202-pound halfback whom 
Bear Bryant lured into Texas from 
Springhill, La. He is a power runner 
with great speed, a good passer and re- 
ceiver, a devastating tackier and a 
sure defender against passes. He plays 
continued on next page 



Here are the world’s newest and finest golf bolls 
in 0 handsome reusable Chrlstmos Gift Package. 

New Tourney Balls, gold-tooled memo paper 
holder plus a supply of printed "Scotly" memo 
paper — all for the price of the balls alone. 


Memo Coddie available in two sizes . . . with one dozen 
Tourneys — $M.75, with half-dozen Tourneys — $7.50 
Al any golf professiono/'s shop. 

The MacGregor Co., CincirtnoTi 32, Ohio 
Calf * Tennis * Boscboll * Footboll * Boskelbetl 



in our Moiinl Eveft'sl Swoater 

When you climb into this Braemar, 
you will be dressed at your rugged 
best. Developed in Scotland for the ex- 
pedition that conquered Mt. Everest. 

Knitted of lamb’s wool with a spe- 
cial cheviot twist, it is extraordinarily 
resistant to cold and rough wear. 
Colors: Marls of tan, gray or blue. 
Sizes 36-48 {518.50 

Abercrombie e Fitch 

362 MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK 17. N- Y. 

IN CHICACO-V. L. i A.-9 NO- WABASH 


NOW IN NOVEMBER 

continued from page 53 

with a primitive zeal which early 
earned him Bryant’s ultimate acco- 
lade: "A boy who will butt you,” 

The fact is that Crow was just about 
the difference between these two fine 
teams. For more than three quarters 
of the game they had traded touch- 
downs, with a Baylor conv'ersion giving 
the home team the edge by a single 
point, 13-12. That was when the Bears 
had their final and most humiliating 
taste of Crow. Starting with a 23-yard 
sweep around end and winding up with 
two reckles.5 smashes into the middle 
of a ganged-up Baylor line for the final 
four yards, this amazing halfback was 
the heart of the Aggies’ final drive to 
victory. During his night’s work he 
carried the ball 14 times for 76 yards— 
more than any other player on either 
team. He intercepted one Baylor pass, 
threw one himself for six points and, of 
course, scored the final touchdown 
himself. He turned Saturday night into 
a sad occasion for Baylor, which had 
entered the game with its highe.st hopes 
for a championship in many years and 
had hoped to prove its rights before a 
sellout homecoming crowd in Waco. 

Even with their precious victories 
over Baylor and TCU, the Aggies still 
have a tough row to hoe if they are 
to win their first conference title in 
years. Southern Methodist, idle this 
week, is a fleet, daring ball club 
sparked by the daring Charlie Arnold, 


a quarterback of tremendous merit 
who can pass any team dizzy. 

Should the Aggies fail, Baylor and 
TCU still rank as contenders. TCU let 
down last week after their 6-7 loss to 
A&M the week before, and Miami 
caught and beat them 14-0. But any 
club with Jim Swink and Chuck Cur- 
tis in the backfield has to be rated 
high. Baylor suffered a cruel loss when 
Quarterback Doyle Traylor broke his 
ankle in practice before the Aggie 
game but is lucky to have almost as 
good a quarterback in Bobby Jones. 

Elsewhere in the Southwest, Arizona 
State, West Texas State and Texas 
Western share the Border Conference 
lead with undefeated records. This 
conference could well end in a tie since 
Arizona State does not play either 
contender. Art Luppino of Arizona, 
though hampered by injuries, is one 
of the best backs anywhere and has 
already set the alltime rushing record 
over a four-year period. 

In the sprawling Missouri Valley 
Conference, Houston, which lost in a 
non-conference game to Auburn, 12-0, 
continues to look like the class of the 
league. They even tied Texas A&M 
14-14 a couple of weeks ago. Quarter- 
back Don Flynn has run the team well 
and Donnie Caraway has shown blast- 
ing power at fullback. Tulsa, with a 
victory and a tie in conference play so 
far and a bunch of promising sopho- 
mores, plays Houston Nov. 10 in the 
game which should decide the cham- 
pionship.— Willard C. Rappleyk 


IN THE ROCKIES: 
COLORADO PREFERS ORANGES 


W HEN you gun for Oklahoma,” 
muttered Colorado Coach Dal 
Ward, “you end up losing three games 
instead of just one. You lose the week 
before, then Oklahoma murders you 
and you lose the week after. This year 
Colorado is not going to do or die 
against Oklahoma.” 

It sounded like sacrilegious abandon- 
ment of football’s good old college try. 
Yet it was a sensible, realistic accept- 
ance that a loss to Oklahoma by 40 
points is no longer humiliating: so why 
commit suicide trying to keep the score 
down? Dal Ward’s Colorado Buffaloes, 
after flattening Nebraska last Saturday 
16-0 and taking a long step toward the 
Orange Bowl, bump into mighty Okla- 
homa this weekend. Throughout the 
past six years they have ambitiously 
cranked up for the Sooners and thrown 


several scares into them, but they al- 
ways limped home afterward. This year 
Colorado will play hard but at the same 
time keep one eye cocked on Nov. 10, 
when their game with Missouri will 
probably decide who represents the big 
Seven in the Orange Bowl. 

With five straight wins (after a de- 
moralizing 35-0 loss to Oregon in the 
opener) Coach Ward has whipped the 
single-wing Buffs into a dangerous run- 
ning team. They have a wobbly passing 
game and a weak pass defense, but 
their scampering, pounding ground at- 
tack can move the ball in any direction. 
Against Nebraska they showed great 
speed on their wide plays with Bob 
Stransky, Eddie Dove and Howard 
Cook, plus bullish power up the middle 
with John (The Beast ! Bayuk, as bruis- 
ing a fullback as there is in the country. 



Bayuk slammed his way through the 
Cornhuskers for both Colorado touch- 
downs, gained 112 yards in 13 tries to 
push him even further ahead of all Big 
Seven rushers. The Colorado ends, as 
usual, played a dogged game, choked 
Nebraska on the flanks and persistent- 
ly swamped the passer. “Our great ends 
are our best pass defense,” the coach 
has candidly confessed. 

The ends will have to be charging 
fast against Missouri. The Tigers have 
an excellent quarterback in Jim Hunt- 
er, whom some coaches rate the best 
passer in the Big Seven Conference, not 
excluding Oklahoma’s Jim Harris. Be- 
sides worrying about pass defense, Col- 
orado will have another mental hazard : 
they have never won a game at Colum- 
bia. But after the Nebraska game— 
which was played before45,500 persons, 
largest crowd ever to watch an athletic 
event in the state of Colorado — jubi- 
lant Dal Ward reasoned this way: “I’ve 
got 11 sophomores on the first two 
teams and they have more poise than 
my seniors. I’m not worried about 
them.” 

In the Skyline Conference, Wyo- 
ming’s unfailing meal ticket— Tailback 
Jim Crawford— once again carried the 
Cowboys on his back, lugging the ball 
for 175 yards to bring his team from 
behind for a 27- 15 victory over Kansas 
State. Wyoming trailed 9-6 at the half 
and appeared to be headed for their first 
loss until Crawford slashed through for 
a touchdown in the final period and 
then set up another. He now leads the 
country in rushing with 780 yards. 

It was the seventh straight for Wyo- 
ming. Now their chief remaining threat 
to a Skyline championship comes this 
weekend from pesky Utah State and 
its bobbing halfback, Jack Hill, who 
Saturday scored three touchdowns 
against Brigham Young to lead the 
country’s scoring with 90 points. To 
tie Wyoming for the title, once-beaten 
Utah State will have to trip the Cow- 
boys this weekend, no small job in it- 
self, and follow with a win over Utah 
—not much easier. 

In the Rocky Mountain Conference, 
beefy Montana State (they have three 
tackles who weigh 235 pounds i clinched 
the championship Saturday by trounc- 
ing Western State 28-13. Western 
State’s flashy Bill Rhodes, touted by 
the pros as the best back in this part 
of the country, was hurt and sidelined 
most of the game. Montana State now 
has a 7- 0 record, is rated one of the best 
teams in conference history and is 
squirming to get at archrival Montana 
University in what is always a gridiron 
bonanza. —Robert Ajemian 


HICKMAN'S HUNCHES 

For Games of 
Saturday, Nov. 3 

• Minnesota vs. Pittsburgh. Proud 
names in football’s past again approach 
pinnacle. Power again.st power. Both 
maybe bowl-bound. MINNESOTA. 

• Texas A&M vs. Arkansas. Porkers 
pommeled Ole Miss, could do .same to 
Aggies, but Bear Bryant wa.s born in 
them thar hills, won't buy wooden nick- 
els from his kinfolks. TEXAS A&M. 

• UCLA vs. Stanford. Depleted and de- 
frocked, the Uclans finally met defeat 
in PCC play. Indians invade the South 
for .second blood battle after trouncing 
Trojan-s. Plan to return again ... to 
Pasadena next trip. STANFORD. 

• Iowa vs. Michigan. Wolverines way- 
laid last week. Hawkeyes undefeated, 
untied and as yet uninvited. The hon- 
eymoon may be over. MICHIGAN. 

• Duke vs. Georgia Tech. Devils disap- 
pointing. Yellow Jackets, seemingly an 
unstoppable machine, are ripe for the 

‘upset. Still . . . GEORGIA TECH. 

• Syracuse vs. Penn State. Two of the 
East’s finest. Jim Brown best back for 
Orangemen in years, but Nittany Lions 
better all around. PENN STATE. 

• Clemson vs. Virginia Tech. After early 
season lo.ss to Tulane, Tech has won 
five in a row. Tigers undefeated. Lead 
ACC. Movement to Miami for Orange 
Bowl being planned. CLEMSON. 

• Oregon State vs. Washington. Huskies, 
conquerors of Illinois, who beat Michi- 
gan Stale, who stunned Stanford — and 
away we go — meet the bowl-hungry 
Beavers whose last Rose Bowl appear- 
ance, believe it or not, was at Durham, 
N.C. on Jan. 1, 1942, May play in Pas- 
adena this time. OREGON STATE. 

ALSO: 

Army over Colgate 
Oklahoma Over Colorado 
Notre Dame Over Navy (TV --East) 
Yale Over Dartmouth 
Florida over Auburn 
Tennessee over North Carolina 
Texas Christian Over Baylor 
Vanderbilt Over Virginia 
Michigan State Over Wisconsin 
Missouri over Nebraska 
Ohio state over Northwestern 
Illinois over Purdue iTV - Midwast) 
California over Oregon (TV - West) 
Southern Methodist over 'fexas 
use over Washington State 
Princeton Over Brown 
Tulane over Mississippi State 
Last week's hunches: 

16 right, 9 wrong 
Record to date: lIl-24*5 



Make friends with 

MARTELL 



As much 
a part of 
Paris as 
Montmartre 


Sole U. S. Representative 
Browne Vintners Co., Inc., N. Y., N. Y, 
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THE PROS 


by TEX MAULE 



The battery with new 

SILVER-METALEX ALLOY 


IN YOUR CAR 

.sold, serviced artd guaranteed 
by competent dealers in your 
neighborhood — and wherever 
you drive. 


THE FIRST HALF 

A curious panillel exists in professional foot- 
ball as the 12 teams settle into the strong 
pull down the last half of the season. In 
both the Eastern and Western divisions last 
year's downtrodden have become the rul- 
ing class and driven their former masters 
from the temple. The Cleveland Browns, 
who seemed to have invented a formula for 
football invincibility, have suddenly fallen 
on evil days now that Quarterback Olto 
Graham ha.s at last turned in his uniform. 
The Chicago Cardinals and the New York 
Giants, whose veteran quarterbacks have 
assumed new luster with the help of sound 
and significant additions in all departments, 
have moved strongly into the hole left by 
the demise of the Browns. In the West, the 
champion Los Angeles Rams, bountifully 
endowed with the size and strength and 
speed required of a great pro team have, 
inexplicably, come unglued. A sad combi- 
nation of costly and frequent fumbles and 
a surprisingly inept defense ha.s already 
wrecked the Rams' title pretensioms. So 
now Detroit’s Lions and the Chicago Bears 
— each resuscitated by an infusion of fresh 
and dangerous young running backs — are 
headed for two late season games against 
one another. These are the games that 
should decide the division title. 

As the NFL moved into the sixth week of 
its season, the teams looked like this: 

The New York Giants Slopped the Phila- 
delphia Eagles cold 20-3. Stoul Steve Owen, 
who spent 23 years (until 19-53) as head 
coach of the Giants, returned to New York 
la.si week a.s an as.sistant coach on the 
Eagles’ staff, where he is employed mainly 
for his defensive genius. On his first home- 
coming Sunday, stout Steve found that the 
best planned defense is unlikely to hamper 
the running of backs like Frank Gifford, 
Alex Webster and Mel Triplett for four full 
quarters. 

The Chicago Cardinals took their first de- 
feat of the sea.son from the Washington 
Redskins 17-14. The Redskins have begun 
1o move in the la.sl two weeks, largely on the 
development of Quarterback Al Dorow into 
a competent, useful pro. Then, too, the Car- 
dinals’ spliC'T offense — something of a nov- 
elty in pro ball — has been on display for 
five weeks, and the problems it poses for 
the defense are being solved. 

The Pittsburgh steeiers, called lackadais- 
ical by Coach Walt Kiesling after their loss 
to New York la-st week, looked quite the 
opposite in their 24-16 win over the Cleve- 
land Browns. The losers scored twice in the 
first three minutes — on a long pa,ss and a 
pa.ss iniereepuon — out tne wearying crown 
defense could not contain Pittsburgh pass- 
ing forever. The Steeiers grabbed three 
touchdowns in the second quarter, largely 
on the throwing of acrobatic Ted Marchi- 
broda, the Steeiers’ small but resource- 
ful quarterback. The loss was Cleveland’s 
fourth and, for the first time since this 


team was organized, it will fail to win even 
a division championship — unle,ss, of course, 
miracles begin to happen. 

EASTERN DIVISION 

W L T Pet. W L T Pet. 

Giants 4 1 0 .800 Redskins 2 3 0 .400 

Cards 4 1 0 .800 Eagles 2 3 0 .400 

Steeiers 2 3 0 .400 Browns 1 4 0 .200 


The Chicago Bears rationed their running 
power and the passing artistry of Ed Brown 
wisely in clouting the San Fraricisco 49ers 
38-21. The victory was achieved on the 
thumping running of 225-pound Fullback 
Rick Casares, who scored four touchdowns, 
and the nearly impossible-Lo-slop passing 
combination of Brown and End Harlon 
Hill, who may well be the best receiver in 
the league. The Bear offense is beautifully 
balanced with Casares' power, the newly 
polished passing of Brown and the great 
speed of Rookie Halfback Perry Jeter to 
the outside. The 49ers could not cope with 
t his multiplicity of weapons, and San Fran- 
cisco Owner Tony Morabito look the loss 
with his usual lack of grace. After the game, 
Morabito sounded off as follows: ‘‘The offi- 
cials were no more competent than the com- 
missioner who appoints them — and that’s 
very incompetent. The officials were the 
quintessence of nothing.” (A pass inter- 
ference penalty against the 49ers led to 
one Bear touchdown.) Morabito finally ad- 
mitted, however, that the Bears have a 
“helluva ball club” and won on their mer- 
its. Said Bert Bell, the National Football 
League commissioner: “I think the officials 
are very competent and they have the 
toughest job in the world.” He returned 
a soft answer to Morabito's complaints 
against him: . I have no resentment 

against Morabito about it at all. In fact, I 
like him.” 

The Detroit Lions remained the only un- 
defeated team in both leagues by whipping 
the Los Angeles Rams 16-7 before 76,7.58 
fans. The victory wa.s the handiwork, again, 
of the elderly but incredibly capable and 
versatile quarterback, Bobby Layne. Layne 
completed 11 of 16 passes for 177 yards, 
kicked two field goals and a point after 
touchdown and also .scored a touchdown. 

The Baltimore Colts, supposedly ham- 
pered by the los.s of injured Quarterback 
George Shaw, still beat the Green Bay Pack- 
ers 28-21. Rookie Halfback Lennie Moore 
— who is a good bet for rookie of the year 
— loped 72 and 79 yards for touchdowns 
while John Unitas, erstwhile University of 
Louisville quarterback subbing for Shaw, 

much talent as any team in the division, 
are not out of it yet. 

WESTERN DIVISION 

W L T Pet. W L T Pet. 

Lions 5 0 0 1.000 Colts 2 3 0 .400 

Bears 4 1 0 .800 49ers 1 4 0 .200 

Packers 2 3 0 .400 Rams 1 4 0 .200 
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1956: YEAR 
OF CHANGE 

New faces, new ideas gave class 
boat sailing a fresh look this year 
by EZRA BOWEN 


Class boats made exciting news over the past season. First 
there was the New York Yacht Club’s court petition to 
change the deed of gift for the famous America’s Cup to 
allow classes smaller than the huge J boats to sail for it 
—possibly classes like the 12-meter {above), some 50 feet 
shorter than the traditional Js. Second was the number 
of unusual new sailing designs that appeared around the 
nation. Finally there were the new winners of the North 
American trophies and the winners of major interna- 
tional, national and regional class boat championships. 

ON FOLLOWING PAGES ARE THREE FRESH IDEAS 

IN DESIGNS PLUS THE CLASS BOAT WINNERS 


SAILING conlimied from pages? 


FLYING 

DUTCHMAN 



One of the most fasoinating of the new planing hulls is the 
Flying Dutchman, a European design only three years old 
yet numbering more than 400 boats. The Dutchman has a 
clean, ribiess plywood or fiber glass construction, and will 
hit .speeds of 20 mph or more when she rises nut of water 
and planes. Her cockpit provides racing quarters for two 
men or wide-open comfort for a five- or six-man pleasure 
sail. Included in the racing rig is a wild-looking trapeze, 
a belt and wire arrangement slung from the top of the ma.st 
which makes it possible for the crewman to dangle far 
over the windward side (right), doubling his efficiency for 
keeping the boat on an even keel where she sails the fastest. 


Length; 19 ft. 10 in. 
Beam: 5 ft. 7 in. 
Designer: U. van Essen, 
Bussum, Holland 


Racing sails: mainsail, 
jib, genoa, spinnaker 
Weight; 374 lbs. 

Cost; $1,400-$2,100 


^ . , MID-POINT FREEBOARD; 12 IN* 


DRAFT. BOARD UP: 5 IN. •’ 



Length: 11 ft. 2 in. 
Beam: 4 ft. 7 in. 
Weight: 140 lbs. 

Cost complete: $435 




♦..MAST HEIGHT: 
17 FT. 6 IN. 


Kit minus sail: $185 
Mainsail (Dacron): $75 
Designer: Harold dander, 
South Miami. Fla. 


DRAWINGS BY JACK KUNZ 



NEWPORTER 


The brand-new Newporter has a massive doghouse and an 
engine which gives her a seven-knot cruising speed — facts 
which have caused her to be brushed olf by some diehards 
as an out-and-out motor sailer. She isn’t. She has a low 
handicap rating and her top sailing .speed approaches nine 
knots. Primarily, however, she is practical and comfortable, 
with 6-foot 4-inch overhead throughout, a cockpit that 
can seat 10, enough sail to be interesting and enough power 
to get in fast when the wind flats out. F'inally, she has 
an unusually low price tag that includes choit'e of three 
rigs — Marconi ketch (befo/ri, gall' ketch or Marconi sloop. 



CftUISING Rifi 
AREA: 761 SQ.FT. 


Length; 40 ft. 

Beam: 13 ft. 

Cost complete: $17,500 
Designer: C. E Ackerman, 
Costa Mesa. Calif. 


i PELICAN 


The Pelican {left) is the godchild of the 
boating widows of Miami whose husbands 
left them sitting on the dock during the 
weekend. Fed up with spending their time 
a,shore, the women shopped around for a 
small, simple boat for themselvas. Harold 
dander, South Miami boat builder, re- 
sponded with the Pelican. Small and light, 
with a minimum of running gear, the Pel- 
ican is as easy to handle as any boat 
afloat. She races well with two aboard, 
hut is beamy enough to hold four adults 
for an afternoon sail. Her speed in a 
breeze is about five knots, and in heavy 
winds she can skim along at better than 
seven. Best of all, with her fat, flat-ended 
design, she can stand up in winds over 
30 knots. The ladies, however, are still 
having trouble. On more than one week- 
end, the husbands have deserted their 
big boats to race in the sporty Pelicans, 
leaving the wives once again on the dock. 



SAILING C 07 itinued 


CUP CHAMPIONS 


f MALLORY CUP 

^ was won by 

j year-old sail- 

* maker who lives 

in Marblehead, 
Mass. 



went to Texas 
crew which was 
headed by Mrs. 
Hal Lattimore 
of Fort Worth 
Boat Club. 



SEARS CUP win- 
ner was Seat- 
tle’s 17-year-old 
Alan Holt, who 
took up .sailing 
only three years 
ago. 



MORSS TROPHY 

was won by 
high-scorer Jim 
Googe and the 
Navy team 
when Brown Li. 
team fouled. 


CLASS CHAMPIONS 


CLASS 

REGATTA 

WINNER 

Total boats 

Where held 

Home town 

A Scow 

25 

Inland Lakes YA 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Billy Grunow 

Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Atlantic 

8S 

National 

Southport, Conn. 

IToyt Perry Jr. 
New York 

Beetle Cat 

1,200 

National 

Edgewood, R.I. 

Charles Clark 
Middlelxiro. Ma.ss. 

Blanchard 

90 

Seattle fleet season 
Seattle 

Ed Kerrihard 
Seattle 

Blue Jay 

678 

American YC Open 
Rye, N.Y. 

Edith Bock 

Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

Comet 

1968 

International 

Fort Clinton, Ohio 

Wayne Diller 

Stone Harbor, N.J. 

C Scow 

300 

Inland Lakes YA 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Dwight Westholt 
Lee’.s Summit, Mo. 

Dragon 

1,800 

Int. Gold Cup 
Rothesay, Scotland 

Thorkill Warrer 
Denmark 

D Scow 

60 

Inland Lakes YA 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Tom Dyer 
Minneapolis 

E Scow 

250 

Inland Lakes YA 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Buddy Melges 
Zenda, Wis. 

El Toro 

80S 

L. Merritt Regatta 
Oakland, Calif. 

Donald Peattie 
Oakland, Calif. 

Firelly 

1,950 

North American 
Marblehead, Mass. 

George O’Day 
Boston 

5.5-mcter 

IS 

National 

Larchmont, N.Y. 

Britton Chance 
Philadelphia 

Fish 

108 

Lipton Cup 

Biloxi, Miss. 

Mobile YC team 
Mobile, Ala. 

Flying Dutchman 
400 

World 

Munich, Germany 

Rolf Mulka 
Hamburg, Ger. 

Hampton 0-D 

544 

National 

Annapolis, Md. 

Robert Harrell 
Norfolk, Va. 

Highlander 

165 

National 

Duxbury, Mass. 

Ray McLeod 
Painesville, Ohio 

tnt. Onc*Design 

100 

Fleet Season 

L.I. Sound. N.Y. 

Bus Mosbacher 
New York 

International Flattie 
806 

World 

Portland, Ore. 

John Williams 
Portland, Ore. 

International 14 
1,600 

Prince of Wales Cup 
Weymouth, Eng. 

David Thorpe 
Oxford, England 

Jet 14 

187 

Nationals 

Island Hts., N.J. 

Norman Applegate 
Lavallette, N.J. 

Jolly Boat 

180 

New England 
Marblehead, Mass. 

A. Glazebrook 
Squantum, Mass. 

K-38 

35 

National 

Newpt. Hbr., Cal. 

Peggy Slater 

San Diego, Calif. 


CLASS 

REGATTA 

WINNER 

Total boats 

Where held 

Home town 

Lehman Dinghy 

National 

Frederick Miller 

468 

Newpt. Hbr., Cal. 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Lightning 

International 

William Cox 

6,500 

Bullalo 

Darien, Conn. 

Luders 16 

International 

Shelby Friedrichs 

200 

Greenwich, Conn. 

New Orleans 

Moth 

International 

Don Lapp 

1,500 

Miami 

Miami 

National One-Design 

National 

John Christianson 

600 

Eagle Lake, Mich. 

Milwaukee 

UO 

International 

Mai. MacNaught 

613 

Hull, Mass. 

Hingham, Mass. 

PC 

National 

Dick Deaver 

83 

Alamitos Bay, Cal. 

Newpt. Beach, Cal. 

Pelican 

National 

Forrest Lee 

46 

Miami 

Miami 

Penguin 

National 

Bob Smith 

4,600 

Biloxi, Mis-s. 

Chicago 

Raven 

National 

Robert Polhemus 

250 

Oyster Bay. N.Y. 

Noroton, Conn. 

Rebel 

National 

Ludwig Fromme 

1,000 

Toledo 

Toledo 

Rhodes Bantam 

National 

Bob Fox 

620 

Toledo 

Toledo 

Sabot 

National 

Earl Elms 

504 

Alamitos Bay, Cal. 

San Diego, Calif. 

Six-meter 

North American 

Bill Gooderham 

34 

Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

Toronto, Ont. 

Snipe 

National 

Clark King 

10,777 

Alamitos Bay, Cal. 

Los Angeles 

Snowbird 

National 

John Haskell 

445 

Newpt. Hbr., Cal. 

Lido Isle, Calif. 

Star 

Wt>rld 

Agostino Siraulino 

3,800 

Naples, Italy 

Taranto, Italy 

Thistle 

National 

Gordon Douglass 

980 

Mentor, Ohio 

Mentor, Ohio 

Turnabout 

Race Week 

Deborah Mellon 

900 

Marblehead, Mass. 

Charlestown, Mass. 

210 

National 

F. Gregg Bemis 

176 

Marblehead, Mass. 

Cohasset, Mass. 

Wood Pussy 

National 

Herb Blake 

1,600 

E. Rockaway, N.Y. 

Rowayton, Conn. 

V-Flyer 

International 

Bill Berry 

315 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Zephyr 

Fleet Season 

William Shaw 

60 

San Francisco 

Oakland, Calif. 


60 
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BANTAMAC 




Sizes: 36 to 48. Also in long and 
extra<large sizes. Five rich colors. 


aristocratic, yet practical. 

The softest, most supple, luxuriously textured suede 
— yet suede that miraculously takes to water 
as though it never mattered. 

This is Lava-X, pioneered by Bantamac. News 
of the first importance to men who always 
hoped to make suede an every-day coat, 
without the penalties. 

Lava-X Suede Leathers by Bantamac. 

Tailored into classical styles with 
fashion-advance flair. 


washable 

it’s \ 

LAVA-X ] 

suede j 
\ leather / 


P.S. You can dry c7ean them, tool 


AMERICA'S FIRST FAMILY OF SPORTSWEAR 


At lading stores or write: White Stag— Bantamac, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. — Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 



THE FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN 


SUNNY ST. JOHN 

Our newest 7iational park is a Caribbean isle brimful of breadfruit, beaches 
and birdsong — a paradise for skin-divers, fishermen and seekers of peace 


by HORACE SUTTON 





T hekl: isn’t an untethered bear 
within a thousand miles of the na- 
tion’s newest national park. Nor is 
there a mountain peak frosted with the 
sugar of high snow. Geysers don’t 
spray the air every hour, and neither 
deer nor antelope play. For the newest 
federal playground is two-thirds of the 
island of St. John, a tropical outpost 


nine miles long and five miles wide in 
the sun-swept Caribbean. 

Here in the American Virgin Islands, 
in an enclave of pleasure reachable 
only by boat, no giant blue spruces 
scrape the sky, no waterfalls rumble 
into gorges the way they do in the tra- 
ditional national parks of the West. 
But the late spring down here litters 


the road with mangoes. Fig trees grow 
and cinnamon bays, and mockingbirds 
flit into the shrieking red of the flam- 
boyants. Red-bark turpentine trees 
run along the stone fences, and green 
pods the size of cucumbers hang from 
the great silk-cotton trees. The weather 
averages 78°, never going more than 
co}diuued 



FISHING OFF ROCKS is a unique sport 
in the nation’s 29th national park. Off- 
shore, the turquoise waters yield dol- 
phin, tuna and sail. The park’s land was 
acquired by Laurance Rockefeller, then 
given to the Government for public use. 




RIDING ON BEACHES which ring the 
tiny island, visitors disport themselves 
between the sea and countryside dotted 
with ruins of Danish .sugar plantations. 
A scant nine miles long, St. John can l>e 
reached only by boat from St. Thomas. 



PHOTOGR.APHS BY BR.ADLEY SMITH 


ST. JOHN 

C07iiinyed from payy 6-i 

six degrees this way or that. There are 
a score or more of white sand beaches, 
and out in the deep of the turquoise 
sea there are sail and tarpon, kingfish 
and dolphin, and, a.s* well, many a 
manless cay. 

This idyllic preserve, so different 
from any other federal playground, lies 
supine in the sun, some 1,500 miles 
from New York, 1,000 miles south and 
east of Miami, and 40 miles from 
Puerto Rico. Coming down from Man- 
hattan on an Eastern Airlines Constel- 
lation, it is about a six-hour trip to 
San Juan, then another half hour on 
the local airline to St. Thomas. Both 
St. Thomas and St. Croix, two of the 
three Virgins we bought from Den- 
mark in 1917, can be reached by air, 
and they hum with hotels, villas and 
tourists. St. John, the third Virgin, is 
still a primitive place, with a total pop- 
ulation of 746. Too mountainous to 
permit a level space for an airfield, it is 
separated from civilization by Pills- 
bury Sound, a four-mile moat that is 
breached by launch service from Red 
Hook Landing on St. Thomas. 

The launch arrives, in 30 minutes, 
at St. John’s most ambitious resort, 
the Caneel Bay Plantation, once the 
private pleasure ground of the Danish 
West Indies Co. It was bought in 1952 
by Laurance Rockefeller (third son of 
John D. Jr.), who has since spent about 
$4 million and much of his energy on 
it. The result is one of the handsom- 
est beach resorts in the world. 

All told, Caneel has 10 beaches, 
enough in fact to set aside two for 
guests who live in the 24 beach-front 
rooms, two for those who rent the pri- 
vate cottages, and one for trippers who 
come over from the neighboring islands 
for a day’s outing. At $38 to $46 a day 
at Caneel, a couple can live snug from 
the rigors of winter in a sea-grape- 
shaded, porch-equipped, Danish-deco- 
rated, cement bungalow. Stepping 
down from the porch will put the va- 
cationist right on the beach, and from 
there it is but a scant dozen steps 
over the fine white sand into the Po- 
land Water sea. 

When Rockefeller first put his yacht 
into St. .John back in 1952, Caneel Bay 
was hardly the soignee seaside shelter 
his millions have since made it. Having 
passed through many hands, the bay- 
bordered plantation was up for sale 
by the Rhode Island Charities Trust. 
Says Laurance, “I was brought up on 
good scenery. We bought Caneel Bay 
because it was beautiful and it was 


relatively a bargain. We bought some- 
thing that was good not knowing how 
good it was.” 

The Rockefellers, who had been 
gypsy sailors in the Bahamas and the 
Caribbean for half a decade, now began 
dropping anchor at Caneel three or 
four times a year. During a visit in 
1954 Laurance found a prewar report 
exploring the possibility of a federal 
preserve in the Virgins. With the bless- 
ing of national park administrators, be 
decided to underwrite the idea. When 
lie had bought 5,000 acres, or about 
half of the whole island of St. .John, he 
offered it to the nation as a national 
park, keeping his Caneel Bay place as 
a private resort. The offer was accepted 
this year, and the island park will be 
orticially turned over to the Govern- 
ment on Dec. 1. 

Aside from Rockefeller’s own resort, 
which will be run on a nonprofit basis, 
visitors to the national park can also 
put up at Trunk Bay, an informal, rus- 
tic retreat long known to writers and 
movie and theater people. The main 
liouse at Trunk Bay, which has five 
bedrooms with share baths, stands on 
an elevation looking down on a mag- 
nificent strand of white sand that rims 
the Atlantic for 1,500 feet. There is, as 
well, a cottage with two double rooms, 
each with bath. Prom now until April 
30 rates run about $75 a week per per- 
son or $140 for two. 

Mme. Boulon, who operates the ma- 
nage at Trunk Bay, makes exotic use 
of what grows naturally and locally, 
squeezing jelly out of sea grapes, jam 
out of lime peels and making a sort of 
tropical celery out of coconut sprouts. 
When the Eve, Trunk Bay’s twin- 
engine cruiser, goes out on charter the 
hotel guests dine that night on what- 
ever she happens to bring home — tuna, 
Spanish mackerel, kingfish, bonita or 
yellowtail. 


St. John is administered from the 
metropolis of Cruz Bay. A pathway 
lined with yellow cedar leads to the 
administration building, built on the 
foundations of an old fort, and roosters 
and ducks, crowing and quacking, am- 
ble contentedly around the ancient 
ramparts which also enclose the post 
office and the jail. A mystery writer 
named Richard Ellington rents a few 
cottages out on Gallows Point, an old 
but fortuitous name for an arm of Cruz 
Bay which Ellington with some glee 
has revived. The social life of the Gal- 
lows Point resort centers around a bar 
built of cinder blocks and decorated 
with newspaper clippings of the bliz- 
zards falling up north. Guests drop 
ashes into old coconut shells and sum- 
mon Mr. Ellington with a ring of a 
ship’s bell. He dispenses not only drinks 
but autographed copies of his works. 
Cottages rent for anywhere from $50 to 
$150 a week in season, depending upon 
size, and maids and cooks are available 
at prices that would tempt a New York 
matron to break the lease and emigrate 
forthwith. 

A young emigre named Ron Mor- 
risette, who lives on St. John with his 
blonde wife, once a New York model, 
has plans for taking \'isitors on over- 
night sailing excursions to Virgin Gor- 
da. He will use a Tortola sloop, a 30- 
foot craft rigged as a cutter. On the 
island, Morrisette will build adjoupa 
huts, an Indian shelter made of woven 
branches, thatched with palm or guinea 
grass and set on a concrete slab. Na- 
tive lobster or shish kebab will turn on 
a charcoal spit tended by Ivan Daniel- 
o\itch Jadin, a former Bolshoi tenor 
who escaped Stalin and the SoNiet win- 
ter and is now the Caneel Bay black- 
smith. He sings Russian- accented West 
Indian calypsos while accompanying 
himself on the balalaika. 

continued on iwj-I luiye 
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MAGNIFICENT ^ ACCOMMODATIONS 
in MIAMI’S FINEST HOTEL! 

VIP suites and bayfront gut's! rooms, 
completely rebuill — nol just redecorated 
— by noted designer William Pahlmann. 
AID! Now more than ever. Florida's on^y 
hotel combining re.sort luxury, down- 
town convenience . , , and the world- 
famed "Top O’ The Columbus,” with 
gourmet food, fabulous views! 

Completely oir-conditioned 

jk - 


HOTEL 


Florida 



Some say “Nappy" met his Waterloo 
because Josepliine planned balls while 
ho planned battles. If ordy the "Little 
Emperor" had had more time for 
formal gaiety, how he’d have loved 
the splendor of “After Six," and how 
Avant Garde styling would have 
changed hi.story! 



AFTER SIX fORMALS • OEPT. S, PHILA. 3, PA; 


RUEFUL NOTICE 
TO CERTAIN? 

QANTAS CONTESTANTS 

Monday morning October 15th we ar- ( 
rived at the office to find . . . disaster. The 
lady who comes in to clean up had done 
lier job with unprecedented zeal, and in 
so doing flung out a huge stack of un- 
answered entries in our "Rename the 
Continents” contest. 

As we figure, these enrries were mostly j 
mailed after October 6tli but some may ] 
date from the 1st. If you haven't gotten 
your Qantasylvania patent of citizenship 
by now yours was likely in the pile. Un- 
der these gaunt circumstances, the only 
way out seems to be for you to send in a 
new entry — Re-Rename the Continents, 
you might say— on a post card to "Lost 
Entry. Qantas, Union Square, San Fran- 
cisco". We hope you'll give us (and the 
cleanup staff) another chance. 

.LUSTIt Vl.l "VE USE AS AIK 1,1 NK 



A.side from swimming, sunning, shell-, 
ing, snorkeling and cruising the waters 
for fish, there is little to do on St. 
John save e.xplore the relics of its salad 
days under the Danes. Explorers can 
move by horse, burro or jeep, either 
taking a box lunch from a resort or 
stopping for provisions at the Caneel 
Bay commissary. The local rum there 
sells for 95<i a fifth, which is somewhat 
less than the cost of the mixings. 

Of the 1 06 Danish .sugar plantations, 
most are buried ruins, unvisited for 70 
years. Old muskets and iron chests are 
continually being excavated by gar- 
deners, and the mounds that puff 
yeastily around Cruz Bay are said to 
hold relics of the Arawak Indians, a 
gentle race that smoked nose pipes, re- 
clined in hammocks, developed a breed 
of barkless dog and let their wives do 
most of the work. The Arawaks were 
vanquished by the Caribs who came to 
St. John from the Orinoco and passed 
the time by wrestling sharks, ripping 
them neatly up the belly with a hard- 
wood knife. 

ARAWAKS AND MOANING DOVES 

The richest plantation was at Reef 
Bay on the Caribbean side of the is- 
land. The planters grew cotton in the 
valley, sugar cane in the hills, but all 
that grows now is lacy yellow ‘‘Pride of 
Barbados” and wild lime trees. From 
Reef Bay it is a 20-minute walk to a 
glen where Arawaks carved the rocks 
with man-in-the-moon heads and phal- 
lic symbols. The pathway is strewn 
with Brazil nuts, and catch-and-keep 
vines lie in camouflage to tarry the 
traveler. Doves moan in the valley, the 
copper trees grow lean and long with a 
puff of green impaled on top, and white 
butterflies flutter around the pain- 
killer trees. 

High up in the Bordeaux Mountains 
it is cool and peaceful at Picture Point 
where the elevation is 1,200 feet and 
the view looks down to Coral Bay with 
its three ‘‘hurricane holes” where Sir 
Francis Drake sheltered his ships and 
called it a “good rode.” The Danish 
fort which protected the bay is a tangle 
of weeds, and all that remains are the 
ramparts and the account of the slaves 
: who overthrew it in 1733 and began 
the demise of the Danes in the Carib- 
bean. This and the turpentine trees 
and the tarpon, the blinding white 
beaches and the quiet, the Danish days, 
the sea-grape jelly and the doves moan- 
ing in the valley— all this is National 
Park No. 29. end 
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THE OUTDOOR WEEK 

EDITED BY THOMAS H. LINEAWEAVER 


I THE FLYWAYS 


FRor 

GDW— good duck wealher; 
BW— bluebird weatlier; —S 
snow; R— ram; F freeze- 
H up: T -temperature: SP 

W —spotty flight; FF— fair 

" flight; GF good flight; EP 

—excellent flight; PG poor gunning; FG— fair 
gunning; GG— good gunning: EG— excellent gun- 
ning; OP outlook poor; OP— outlook fair; OG— 
outlook good; OVG— outlook very good; SO— sea- 
son opens(or opened); SC -season closes (or closed) 


MALLARD; MINNESOTA: After weeks of BW 
state reports GDW, with EF of mallards mov- 
ing in ahead of blustering cold front. Specially 
heavy buildup in western Minnesota from Or- 
tonvilJe to Wheaton. This week OVG, with 
temperatures 7® to 10® helow norma! and spiced 
with snow and rain. 


PENNSYLVANIA; BW but FG for native birds 
on small lakes and farm ponds. GDW expected 
next week, with GF of northern ducks. SO in 
Bucks, Philadelphia and Delaware counties 
and on Delaware River bordering those coun- 
ites November 3. Rest of .state SO Oct. 10. 


aLBBhta; Farmers welcoming gunners in wheat 
field potholes east of Red Deer as EF of mal- 
lards threshing wheat left by mowing machines 
by beating out grain with wngs. Scout reports 
ducks so stuffed that when they hit frozen 
ground many burst like watermelons. EG/OVG. 
NEW MEXICO; .SO Nov. 2 hut drought makes 
OP. and botulism outbreak at Elephant Butte 
Lake continues with heavy loss of birds (Out-. 
POOR Week. Oct. 29). State estimates bird cen- 
sus 30% less than 195.5. 


SNOW GOOSE: NORTH CAROLINA: EF expect- 
ed Nov, 11 at Pea Island and OG. Refuge pro- 
tected hut guides available in adjacent areas. 


PINTAIL: CALIFORNIA; FF of fresh birds im- 
proving bags in San Joaquin, Sacramento and 
Imperial valley areas. FG, with gunners aver- 
aging four birds per trip, which is one less than 
■ 55 . Be.st bets in Imperial Valley are Finney- 
Ramer and Hazard Wister state units; in San 
Joaquin Valley -around Wasco and Los Banos; 
in Sacramento Valley, rice fields and marshes 
near willows; OG. 

OKEGO.N: FF now moving into Willamette Val- 
ley, and F(J along Willamette River, with birds 
decoying well in sloughs and backwaters. Sum- 
mer Lake area in south central state well popu- 
lated with pintails, and gunners report EG. 
Klamath Falls-Tulelake area also advises EG 
for hunters who take trouble to decoy potholes 
in Klamath marshlands; statewide OVG with 
GDW predicted. 


BLACK DUCK: MASSACHUSETTS: Shirtsleeve 
spy advises BW but no lack of blacks, just the 
nor’ea.ster it will take to gel them moving. 
Cape Codders scoring by jump-shooting, and 
inland state ponds count excellent native pop- 
ulation. Still OP until GDW. 


CANADA GOOSE: MAINE; Still BW, but Mer- 
rymeeting Bay picking up .steadily as honkers 
pour in. and agent insists OVG. 

FLORIDA: .SO Nov. 7, with 3.000 honkers all 
ready on St. Mark’s Wildlife Refuge and OG. 
Controlled hunts permitted there Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturday.*: with purchase of spe- 
cial .$3 stamp for each day. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Fish and Wildlife reports 
45,000 Canadas on Lake Maltamuskett. and 
peak will not be reached until late in month. 
Resident jingoist claims lake holds more honk- 
ers during winter than any other area in Atlan- 
tic flyway and even nation. FF also arriving 
Pea Island Refuge, and although no gunning 
permitted there guides available in adjacent 
areas such as Nags Head, Rodanthe, Hatteras 
and Ocracoke, No official count us yet from 
Currituck or Back Bay, but informal counts 


show more geese than usual for this time of 
year; OVG generally and SO Nov. 7. 

BLUE GOOSE: LOUISIANA; 200,000 blue.s now 
in .state and 100.000 of these in marshes around 
mouth of Mississippi, with EG until birds be- 
come skittish and congregate on safer mud 
flats. Other half scattered over southwestern 
area of state but mo.st concentrated in refuges 
where water is available despite severe drought 
which has dried up most pond.s in shooting 
country; OG. 


FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 

SO— season opened 
(or opens); SC— sea- 
son closed (Or doses). 
C — clear v/aler; D — 
water dirty or roily; \i_water muddy, N— water 
at normal height; SH-slightly high; H— high; 
VH very high; L -low; K -rising; F-failing. 
WT.'JO— water temperature 50^ FG— fishing good; 
FF— fishing fair; PP— fishing poor; OVG— outlook 
very good; OG -outlook good; OF— outlook fair; 
OP — outlook poor 

• 

BLACK BASS: LOUISIANA: FG in Black Bayou 
and stream.^ and lakes around Monroe as crisp 
mornings spark action; OB. 

CALIFORNIA; Season's peak near in all lakes, 
and plug casters report FG, especially at Clear 
I.ake. Havasu Lake best of lower Colorado 
reservoirs, and many limits to 5 pounds being 
creeled as weather cools; OVG. 
tenne.rree; FG on Douglas and Norris lakes 
as bass work shad schools. Holston productive 
also, hut Fort Patrick Henry Lake near Bristol 
on Tennes-see- Virginia border hottest spot, with 
fish averaging better than 3 pounds; OVG. 
MISSOURI; State lakes producing limits gener- 
ally, but FF on streams which arc L. Lake 
Tancycomo C and just right. Best catch of 
week by Hollis Wilson of Medicine Lodge, Kan- 
sas, who yanked a 7-pound 4-ouncer from the 

S uarry area of Lake Norfork on a spinner: 
'VG all over. 

CATFISH; TENNESSEE: Chickamauga yielding 
fine catfish as Ed Talley and Ray Johnson 
of Chattanooga hauled out a 15H-pound fish 
which had swallowed a pop bottle complete 
with Nashville stamp on the bottom. OVG 
for litterbugs. 

BONEFISH: FLORiPA: FG/OVG on Keys dur- 
ing excellent tall weather. Last week Ted Wil- 
liams and Mickey McDermott, both ballplayers 
of some repute, took 17 bonefiah in one morn- 
ing. That afternoon, with the assistance of Mrs. 
McDermott, they took six more; OVG. 

STEELHEAD: WASHINGTON: Good run ot fish 
showing in Samish, Skagit and Nook.sak rivers, 
whore extended season continues through Nov. 
15. Most water H and D but clearing during 
crisp dry spell. Most anglers using winged bob- 
bers and half-ounce brass spoons; OG. 

IDAHO; FG on miiin Salmon, Middle Fork of 
Salmon and Clearwater. Fresh-water clams best 
bait and OG. 

OREGON: Rogue River H, but F and FG from 
Grant’s Pass to Agness, with large fish now 
in and standard fiy patterns working for fly 
anglers and small spinners and spoons for spin 
fishermen; OG. 

PACIFIC SALMON: IDAHO: Crazy Chinooks 
pulverizing tackle on Snake River above Mur- 
phy Bridge as they start on to spawning beds. 
Most anglers launching boats at Swan Falls 
and fishing down to Murphy Bridge. Using this 
system last week Bob Getchell of Boise, one of 
Idaho's finest salmon anglers, hooked six fish, 
lost them all. finally boated 31-pound male after 
45-minute scrap on spinning tackle and 12- 
pound test line, OVG. 



HARRISfWEED 



pure new 
Scottish wool, 
spun, 
and finished 
in the 

Outer Hebrides. 

(ScollanU) 


and labels. Tailors create 
therefrom, garments indis- 
tinctive styling and tailor- 
ing Qualities ranging to 
$125 in price. 


HoJiJilsTWd 


The Harris Tweed Mark is owned and administered 
by The Harris Tweed Association ltd., London, England 


for U. S. inquiries; 

Suite 801, 110 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. N. Y. 


A Great Name 
in Champagne 



t - 


- everything a fine sparkling 
wine should be— wefl-bafanced, 
delicate and very dry. 


FREE — Quorlerly h 




Box 906, I 
.vL-o-'O's.a 


Imoddn Vlneyordt, P. O. 
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■ BOAT COMPANY 


LANCASTER 6, PENNA 


demonstrate once again Trojan’s leadership 


the design of boats thot are famous for .yj 


performance, safety and comfort. Don’t miss 


this chance to see them while you can be 


See the full line of brand new 1957 Trojon 
cruisers and both inboard and 

outboard, right in your own area at the show> 
room of your Trojan boat dealer! On display 
for the first time, these beautiful 1957 models 


sure of finding the one model that's right 
for you and your family ... at the right price, 
too! Remember! This is the only seoson of the 
yeor thot the eomp/etefy new Trojan line is 
compleiely avcri/ob/e.' 
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HOUSE OF CARDS 

Whist, bridge and a cruise; Vanderbilt invents contract; the game 
sweeps the world; great tournaments and winning hands; life at home 

by OEORGE PI.TMPTON 


H arold Vanderbilt is now 72— an age most people asso- 
ciate with retirement. But the doctrine of the easy and 
relaxed life seemingly is not one which he understands. It 
would not be hard for Vanderbilt to retire to a world of 
pleasant memories. Many of the rooms of his Virginia resi- 
dence and hi.s Florida home near Palm Beach are decorated 
with cups, framed photographs and paintings of yachts— 
so many of them that it would seem hard to escape the 
past. But to watch Vanderbilt stalk by them, to note his 
lack of interest in them i.s to guess that the memorabilia are 
mere decoration rather than the personal record of a great 
sporting career. Vanderbilt’s dedication is to the present 


—and he continue.s to live each day with amazing vigor. 

His day starts early and with typical intensity. He rises, 
rolls a mat out full length beside his bed, and on it performs 
a half-hour series of yoga exercises. Vanderbilt’s exercises 
begin simply enough with controlled breathing but contin- 
ue through to such awesome backbreakers as balancing on 
the base of his spine with legs outstretched and occasionally 
to standing on his head for minutes at a time, until finally 
he topples over, rolls up the mat and proceeds to the first 
of his day’s swims. This over, he sits down to a frugal break- 
fast of prunes, a strawlike dry cereal and yogurt. He has 
continued on next page 
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been on this morning diet, which he dis- 
likes but believes best for his health, 
for over 20 years. The exercises have 
been almost a daily habit since 1920 
when he was introduced to them by a 
yogi who billed himself as the Great 
Oom. The Great Oom tried but he 
couldn't get Vanderbilt to study the 
more advanced mental considerations 
of yoga and had to be content with 
having one of his disciples teach Van- 
derbilt the physical aspects. 

Physical fitness is an essential doc- 
trine in Vanderbilt’s life. Minutes after 
his .1 boats moored following a race, 
Vanderbilt would invariably head for 
Newport, there to exercise in the fading 
afternoon light on the tennis courts at 
the Casino. His yoga mat was always 
with him aboard his motor yacht Vara. 
He enjoys getting his friends to do the 
physical e.xercises, but few of them — 
even such athletically inclined compan- 
ions as Rod Stephens, Vanderbilt’s aft- 
erguardsman aboard the Cup defender 

take more than one or two 
turns on the mat. Stephens used to rise 
at a startling hour to leave Vara and 
putter around Ranger, a handy excuse 
for escaping the rigors of yoga. 

Following breakfast Vanderbilt sits 
down to his business affairs until high 
noon, when the Florida sun outside is 
at its blazing height. He then dresses 
in white shorts and floppy white hat and 
strides down to his tennis court through 
gardens breathless in the heat. As his 
wife says: “Only mad dogs, English- 
men and Vanderbilts go out in the 
noonday sun.’’ 

To watch Vanderbilt play is to see 
in its most marked form the intense 
concentration he gives his yachting, his 
bridge, indeed any undertaking. His 
mind is completely absorbed in the 
game. He awaits ser\ice balanced on 
his toes, leaning slightly forward, his 
body moving in a slight, cobralike mo- 
tion, seemingly deploring the delay 
before he can leap forward to hit the 
ball. Left-handed, his wrists circled 
with the colorful handkerchiefs he uses 
as sweat bands, he plays an effective 
game, hitting looping lobs which keep 
his opponents well back toward the 
green canvas-covered backstop. 

He plays as many as three sets before 
taking another swim. For the water 
he affects a gray bathing cap and ear- 
plugs, and, disdaining the steps of his 
pool, he dives in, barking out “hup!” 
in mid-flight. Occasionally, the “hup!” 
somewhat louder, he goes off the high 
board, some 12 feet above the water. 


Lunch is held by the pool, an in- 
formal buffet, with Vanderbilt sitting 
at the head of the table swathed in a 
blue beach robe. Guests are usually 
friends of the Vanderbilts who live 
nearby. Often, though, particularly 
during an annual institution known 
as Bridge Week, the guests are bridge 
players— the best bridge players in the 
country. Lunch concluded — and no 
bridge player can remember a depar- 
ture from the ritual— Vanderbilt stands 
and says, “Well, now . . . how about a 
digestive rubber or two?” The chairs 
scrape back and the bridge players head 
for the living room and its picture- 
window view of the Gulf Stream. There 
they will remain until 6 in the evening, 
when they take time out for a swim, 
dinner and then return to the tables 
where they stay long into the night. 

B ridge is for many a form of relax- 
ation; but this is not a term one 
would associate with Vanderbilt’s type 
of play. The small armchairs quartered 
around the bridge table have been re- 
covered four times since the yearly in- 
vitations to Bridge Week started in 
1930, an attrition caused mainly by 
long hours of play, and more partic- 
ularly by the wearing action of the 
so-called “squirmers”— players whose 
agony of concentration manifests itself 
in the creak and sway of the furniture. 
Almost all the great players have at 
one time in their careers journeyed 
either up from Miami or down from the 
north to participate in Bridge Week. 
They enjoy the hospitality of not only 
one of the best bridge minds in the 
country, but of the originator of the 
card game itself. Though it is a title he 
abhors, Vanderbilt is, as the press often 
described him in the ’.30s, the “father 
of contract bridge.” 

The game was devised one autumn 
evening in 1925 aboard the liner Fin- 
land on a cruise from San Francisco 
to Havana. Three friends were travel- 
ing with Vanderbilt— Dudley L. Pick- 
man, a Boston lawyer, Francis M. Ba- 
con, a New York broker, and Frederick 
S. Allen, a longtime resident of Paris. 
Together the four sat down and played 
the first game of contract — scored al- 
most precisely as it is today, and now 
played, according to the most recent 
survey of the Association of American 
Playing Card Manufacturers, by an es- 
timated 32 million people in the United 
States alone. 

Vanderbilt is a strong booster of con- 
tract bridge, but the personal pronoun 
never seems to creep into his praise of 
the game. Even his own bidding sys- 
tem, popularly called the Vanderbilt 


convention, he has always referred to 
as the club convention — modesty of a 
type which makes it no surprise that 
the majority of the bridge-playing mil- 
lions are not aware that Vanderbilt 
contributed the game they play. 

It is true, of course, that contract 
bridge did not spring into being, Athe- 
na-like, from the head of Vanderbilt. 
He played many hours at the card 
games which are the forebears of con- 
tract: auction bridge, bridge whist and 
whist— the latter the farthest removed 
from contract but itself the font of 
derivative four-handed contract card 
games in which a trump is selected and 
victory depends on the number of 
tricks won in play. 

Whist— and it was so titled, the leg- 
end goes, from the practice of hissing 
out “whist” to call for silence in 17th 
century cardrooms— was played as fol- 
lows: as in contract the dealer dis- 
tributed 52 cards equally among the 
four players, turning up the last card 
to determine trump. There was no bid- 
ding, no dummy, no no-trump. Though 
considerable ingenuity could ferret out 
the lie of the cards, the outcome of the 
game depended largely on luck. 

Whist was a popular game, though, 
widely played not only in England but 
throughout the Continent. In fact, it 
was somewhere on the Continent that 
further variations led to a game known 
as bridge. Some historians say that 
bridge was originally played in Istan- 
bul, Turkey by the Russian colony 
there. In any case, judging from one 
familiar story, it was from the Medi- 
terranean that the game of bridge was 
brought to England. A certain Lord 
Brougham, visiting in Cairo, was in- 
troduced to a derivative of whist 
which, he was informed, was called 
bridge. The differences between the 
whist he knew and the new game were 
several. The last card was no longer 
turned up. Instead, the dealer, after 
inspecting his hand, named the trump 
or no-trump, or, if his hand was un- 
suitable to do either, he would say, 
“Partner, I leave it to you”— “bridg- 
ing” the decision across the table 
(which is, of course, the prosaic ver- 
sion of the origin of the game’s nameb 
If his partner could find no suitable 
bid, he would say, “I make it a spade,” 
the cheapest declaration, and one that 
was usually doubled. The dealer al- 
ways played the hand, and, after the 
opening lead, his partner became dum- 
my. In the scoring, each trick above 
six that either side won counted to- 
ward the 30 points required for game; 
when spades were trump they counted 
two points, clubs four points, diamonds 
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six points, hearts eight points, royal 
spades (introduced in the late days of 
auction) nine points, and no-trump 12 
points. Doubling was allowed, and, 
since there was no restriction on the 
number of redoubles until auction 
bridge was introduced, the trick score 
in a bon vivant game frequently 
mounted to awesome proportions. 

Lord Brougham was delighted by 
the game, realizing quickly that it re- 
quired a mental skill not involved in 
whist. The story goes that he returned 
to London in the autumn of 1894, and 
one night joined a game of whist in the 
Portland Club, then a whist strong- 
hold and now a world-famous center 
of contract bridge. To the consterna- 
tion of the other players at the table, 
Lord Brougham, neglecting to turn up 
the last card on his deal to signify the 
trump, picked up his hand, peered 
into it and announced the trump. The 
other players mu.st have thought Lord 
Brougham addleheaded from the Med- 
iterranean sun. Whist was a game con- 
ducted in rigorous formality. Lord 
Brougham is supposed to have apolo- 
gized profusely for his oversight and 
told the group that his mind was on 
another game— bridge, he told them 
it was called. The whist players were 
intrigued and when the rubber of 
whist was completed, Lord 
Brougham showed them 
how to play it. Bridge was 
almost certainly known in 
England before Lord 
Brougham’s arrival from 
Cairo, but his evening in 
the Portland brought it to 
widespread attention in 
whist circles. Within a few 
years bridge had supplant- 
ed whist in popularity. 

When Vanderbilt was 15 
he and his mother received 
their first bridge lessons 
from -the noted expert Jo- 
seph Elwell. Elwell in later 
years was Vanderbilt’s fa- 
vorite auction bridge part- 
ner, until his murder on 
June 11, 1920, a mystery 
that was never solved. He 
was found slumped in an 
armchair in the living room 
of his New York apartment 
with a powder-stained bul- 
let hole in his forehead. He 
was clad in pajamas and 
wrapper, and— an insult to 
his notorious vanity — mi.ss- 
ing his toupee and false 
teeth. 

The game in which El- 
well partnered Vanderbilt 


was called auction bridge. It succeeded 
bridge and was the predecessor of the 
game 'N'anderbilt introduced aboard 
the Finland in 1925. The bridge his- 
torians are surprisingly in accord that 
auction bridge originated in India at a 
British post in the hill country. Three 
members of the British civil service 
were stationed there, with— to their 
despair— no fourth within 100 miles. 
The three— the names of two of them 
survive: a Mr. F. Roe and a Mr. Hud- 
son— were avid bridge players, but al- 
though they tried all sorts of variations 
of three-handed bridge thej^ never hit 
on anything which was completely sat- 
isfactory. Finally, one of them sug- 
gested that they bid as at an auction 
for the declaration of trump- thus 
giving each side, rather than simply 
the dealer, a chance to determine the 
final contract. They christened the 
game “auction bridge.” Roe published 
a short treatise on the game in Alla- 
habad in 1904 under the pseudonym 
“John Doe.” The pamphlet found its 
way to England, and its innovations 
were adapted to four-handed bridge, 
first at the Batli Club in 1906, and 
then in the Portland Club in 1907. 

The new game spread rapidly, sub- 
merging whist to a large extent, the 
old bridge completely, and continued 


to enjoy popularity until 1925 and the 
cruise of the Finland. 

Auction bridge came to Vanderbilt’s 
attention while he wa.*? attending the 
Harvard Law School in 1908. He be- 
came proficient at it almost imme- 
diately. Card games are almost second 
nature to him. Vanderbilt thinks that 
anyone possessed of normal intelli- 
gence can become a good cardplayer, 
but that the really good player— and 
he believes that the Mendelian law of 
inherited characteristics has much to 
do with it — must have some card sense 
born in him regardless of the diligent 
application he may give the game. 

His own success and his card sense 
he attributes to an instinct and liking 
for cards that he has enjoyed since he 
was able to distinguish a jack from a 
queen. Card games absorbed him. As 
a boy he kept badgering his family’s 
maids and gardeners for a game of slap- 
jack, or casino, or old maid, and later 
hearts. He kept at his cards through 
school, college and law school (both at 
Harvard University). By the time he 
moved to New York in 1910 to enter 
the law department of his family’s 
New York Central Railroad, he had 
established a considerable reputation 
as an auction bridge player. Of course, 
there were some— mainly habitues of 
the old Whist Club on West 
J6th Street in New York 
—who couldn’t believe his 
reputation could hold up in 
expert play. In fact, when 
they heard there was a card- 
playing Vanderbilt, they 
rubbed their hands in de- 
light and in anticipation of 
bulging their pocketbooks. 
But they found to their 
sorrow that his reputation 
was well founded. “They 
used to pay up regularly,” 
Vanderbilt recalls with a 
grin. 

As much as he enjoyed 
auction bridge and his suc- 
cess at it, Vanderbilt felt 
that the game could be 
more stimulating. The Fin- 
land cruise gave him a 
chance to try out a game 
he had been mulling over 
in his mind for some years. 
He realized that auction 
bridge was defective chief- 
ly in that, although it had 
introduced the excellent 
principle of competitive 
bidding between the two 
sides to determine the final 
contract, it had retained 
continued on next purje 
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the bridge principle of scoring toward 
game all tricks won in excess of the 
contract. Vanderbilt had played the 
French card game plafond and recog- 
nized the merit of its greatest asset: 
having to bid game in order to make it. 
He decided to introduce this feature in 
his new game, and saw what a fasci- 
nating field it opened up in connection 
with slams — not as in auction scoring 
a slam bonus because the slam was 
made, but having to bid the slam and 
risk sacrificing a sure game in order to 
obtain the bonus. 

Since the slam bonuses in auction 
were too small to make the risk of 
bidding a slam worthwhile, Vanderbilt 
changed the scoring system. He in- 
creased the slam bonuses 20-fold, raised 
the game requirement from 30 to 100, 
and changed the trick values: no-trump 
at 35 points per trick, spades and hearts 
at 30 and diamonds and clubs at 20 
—the same as today except for the 
change in no-trump scoring. The pre- 
'mium for rubber was jacked up, and 
so were the penalties for undertricks. 
As for undertricks, Vanderbilt foresaw 
the necessity of protecting the under- 
dog— the side that had lost the first 
game. He therefore kept that'side’s un- 
dertrick penalties low enough to enable 
it on occasion to save the rubber or a 
slam at a not too excessive cost by out- 
bidding the opponents. But Vanderbilt 
was at a loss to describe the partner- 
ship which was subject to higher pen- 
alties because it had won a game. It 
was aboard the Finland that the de- 
scriptive word was supplied him— by a 
young girl whose name neither Vander- 
bilt nor his three friends can remember. 
From a card game she had once played 
(she couldn’t remember it$ name) she 
offered the word — since used by mil- 
lions daily— “vulnerable.” 

With his innovations in the bidding 
and scoring, Vanderbilt took the whist 
derivatives one step further away from 
the point where luck is predominant 
and into the realm of mental stimula- 
tion — toward theintellectual treat Van- 
derbilt and a great many other people 
believe well-played bridge to be. There 
were some in the early days of contract 
who thought that accurate bidding put 
such a premium on mental endeavor 
that the game was for experts alone. 
The 1929 Encudopaedia Briiannica, for 
example, describes contract bridge as 
“not a good game for a club cardroom 
... it is a game where happy coordina- 
tion between two partners is very nec- 
essary . . . [something] not always 


easily obtained in a club cardroom.” 

It was a criticism which was not 
generally accepted. Following the Fin- 
land cruise Vanderbilt and his three 
friends casually introduced their intel- 
lectual treat to acquaintances along 
the eastern seaboard. The game seemed 
to catch on by itself. Within months 
it had monopolized card tables across 
the nation, and by 1927 the New York 
Whist Club’s Card Committee, of 
which Vanderbilt was a member, pub- 
lished the first official Laws of Contract 
Bridge and incorporated Vanderbilt’s 
scoring schedule into them. Vanderbilt 
did comparatively little to boost the 
game he had invented. He wrote three 
short books — one of them sold some 
11,000 copies — on his contract bridge 
and on his bidding convention (sec 
opposite page), but he remained more 
or less in the background, in fact so 
much so that many bridge players as- 
sociate contract bridge with the pro- 
fessional promoters whostepped in and 
made their fortunes and their reputa- 
tions with publicity campaigns. Such 
men as Ely Culbertson, for example. 

A unlike Vanderbilt as the colorful 
Sir Thomas Lipton of the Cup de- 
fender days (SI, Oct. 15), Culbertson 
was an enigmatic figure. Vanderbilt 
knew him and played bridge with him, 
but, like many Culbertson acquaint- 
ances, is at a loss to describe him. Cul- 
bertson had a remarkable career, rising 
from complete obscurity to a position 
where his name was practically synony- 
mous with bridge itself. He started by 
capitalizing on the confusion of bidding 
systems in the early days of contract. In 
those days players bid by any method 
they pleased to arrive at game. A par- 
tial list of these systems— of which the 
Vanderbilt convention was one — would 
include such names as the Barton Club, 
The Eighteen System, The Acol Sys- 
tem, The Winslow, the Joshua Crane 
Common Sense System, the Bulldog 
System, Picture Echo Calling, the Car- 
son-Roberts Step Ladder System, the 
Power Control System and others— all 
designed, of course, with varying suc- 
cess, to help their users bid accurately 
to the proper contract. Culbertson sat 
down with a deck of cards and, backed 
by his experience with the prevailing 
systems, devised his own, the Culbert- 
son system, and set out with a vigor 
that would astonish the best of today’s 
publicity agents. His aim was to pop- 
ularize it and make it the standard bid- 
ding system, and he put it to the first 
lest in England. It had come to his at- 
tention that a British bridge expert 
had maligned the standard of play in 


America. With typical sassiness Cul- 
bertson proclaimed himself the defend- 
er of American honor and challenged 
the British to a match. He put what 
little reputation he had on the line, 
and, as was to happen many times, his 
gamble paid off. He took his wife Jo- 
sephine with him, and two young men 
who could play the Culbertson sys- 
tem — one of them Theodore Lightner 
and the other Waldemar von Zedtwitz, 
who was later Vanderbilt’s partner in 
tournament play using Vanderbilt's 
club convention. Culbertson’s team 
won handily against the British, by al- 
most 5,000 points, and Culbertson 
came back to America a famous man. 
His Blue Book sold over a million cop- 
ies; his syndicated columns appeared 
in hundreds of papers; he launched 
The Bridge World magazine, he found- 
ed the United States Bridge Associa- 
tion, the Crockford’s Club, a number of 
schools from which teachers, after pay- 
ing for their course, graduated with a 
diploma certifying them as qualified to 
teach the Culbertson system. From all 
of this, plus movie shorts, radio lessons, 
patented bridge accessories and en- 
dorsements, Culbertson made, by his 
own estimation, a yearly income often 
upwards of a half-million dollars. 

Culbertson was remarkably frank 
about his propaganda methods. He 
once described them as follows before 
the Sales Executive Club of New Y ork : 
“I have formed the greatest advertis- 
ing and publicity organization in the 
world. I have sold bridge by appealing 
to the instincts of sex and fear and by 
false presentation of my own character 
and that of my wife. I am not the 
cocky, smart-alecky, conceited and 
ready-to-fight person I have tried to 
make the world believe. My wife is 
not the shy, diffident, cool, calculating 
woman I have tried to make the public 
believe. It is all a stunt to make the 
name Culbertson synonymous with 
contract bridge. First we had to build 
a system. That took six years. Then we 
had to sell the system. We appealed 
to women, to their natural inferiority 
complex. Bridge was an opportunity 
for them to gain intellectual parity 
with their husbands. We worked on 
their fear instincts. We made it almost 
tantamount to shame not to play con- 
tract. ... I have sold bridge through 
sex— the game brought men and wom- 
en together. I used the words ‘forcing 
bid’ and ‘approach bid’ because there 
is a connotation of sex to them. . . .” 

Whatever people thought about his 
principles of exploitation, Culbertson 
made the nation bridge-conscious. Two 
extravagantly publicized challenge 
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A HAND PLAYED BY VANDERBILT SHOWS HIS CONVENTION IN ACTION 


VANDERBILT, sittififf West, dealt, and bid 
one club the artificial bid from which his 
convention derives its name - to show a 
minimum of 3H quick tricks. Neither op- 
ponent ever bid. Any response other than 
one diamond is forcing to game, and if 
partner has two or more quick tricks he 
bids either one no-trump, one spade, one 
heart, two cluV)s or two diamonds. But if 
he has a solid suit (a minimum of five 
headed by the four top honors), he jumps 
in that suit to show it. Therefore his part- 
ner Von Zedtwitz bid three clubs, and over 
Vanderbilt’s normal three heart response 
he jumped again to five clubs, a definite 
slam invitation. Since Von Zedtwitz had 
shown a supersolid club suit, at least eight, 
or perhaps only seven and a side king, 
it was Vanderbilt’s turn to jump. He could 
count 13 tricks, five in his own hand and 
eight in his partner’s, and, apprehensive 
that he might be unable to get to dummy 
unless clubs were trump and despite hi.s 
void in chat suit, he made the third suc- 
ce.ssive jump bid in clubs, and played the 
hand (a laydown) at seven clubs without 
a trump in his hand, a situation which 
was, in many ways, unprecedented. In 
Vanderbilt’s opinion, using any other sys- 
tem, it would be impossible to reach a 
seven-club contract except by guesswork. 
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matches— one against Sidney Lenz and 
Oswald Jacoby, which was billed as 
“The Card Battle of the Century” (SI, 
Dec. 20, ’54), and then against the bril- 
liant husband-wife team of P. H. and 
Dorothy Sims— kept his name on front 
pages in a type size ordinarily reserved 
for earthquakes or the World Series. 
Players who barely knew enough to 
separate the jokers from the pack before 
dealing learned the Culbertson (quick 
trick) count for hand evaluation, a sys- 
tem still well known though superseded 
to a large extent by the point system 
popularized by Charles H. Goren (four 
points for aces, three for kings, two 
for queens, one for jacks). 

Vanderbilt never challenged Culbert- 
son publicly with his own club conven- 
tion. But he played Culbertson a num- 
ber of times, and in 1937, with Baron 
Von Zedtwitz as his partner and paired 
with the team of Oswald Jacoby and 
David Burnstine, he defeated the Cul- 
bertsons and their teammates— then 
self-styled world champions — by over 
6.000 points in a single evening team- 
of-four duplicate match. 

The club (or Vanderbilt) convention 
is not often played today. Vanderbilt 
is convinced of its qualities and toys 
with the idea of bringing out a book to 


prove its value and bring it back into 
vogue. Despite claims by other experts 
that the careful bidding of the club 
convention can be blocked by preemp- 
tive or Jamming bids, Vanderbilt be- 
lieves it to be the best and most accu- 
rate bidding route to game, and par- 
ticularly to slam. “Nonsense,” he says 
of the criticism of his convention. “Any 
bidding system can be blocked by such 
bids.” He has made a careful study of 
the hands played in last year’s world 
championship to point out how often 
the Vanderbilt convention would have 
produced a better contract than the 
one actually reached. 

V ANDERBILT rarely gets a chance 
to play his convention unless, of 
course, he is playing with Von Zedt- 
witz, who has been his regular partner 
in tournament play since 1929. Von 
Zedtwitz was born in Germany, of an 
American mother and a German father. 
He served in the German cavalry in the 
First World War with a distinction for 
which he was decorated. But he hated 
the whole business, distrusted the un- 
folding political .scenery of postwar Ger- 
many, and in the ’20s came to this 
country. Vastly informed and widely 
traveled, he is working at present — 


when he is not seated at a bridge table 
—on a dictionary. 

As partners, Vanderbilt and Von 
Zedtwitz are similar only in that they 
employ the Vanderbilt convention, and 
deliberate at great length over their 
cards, each of them, when the situation 
calls for it, going into what bridge play- 
ers call a huddle — a silent and nerve- 
racking concentration which may con- 
tinue for as many as five minutes. But 
there the similarity ends. Vanderbilt 
inspects his cards with the brooding 
melancholy of a cast-iron Indian, mo- 
tionless in his chair, a momentary an- 
noyance sometimes constricting his fa- 
cial muscles into what his friends call 
his stench face, with only occasionally 
only his hand drifting up to stroke his 
chin. Von Zedtwitz, on the other hand, 
is a squirmer— jiggling in his chair and 
on occasion leaping up from it to stalk 
about the room. Vanderbilt remembers 
him on one occasion parading up and 
down in front of the picture window at 
Palm Beach, looking out at the Gulf 
Stream for inspiration for perhaps five 
minutes to make a bid which he later 
considered the most important of the 
evening. The bid: “Pass.” 

In the old days the baron’s most 
continued on next page 
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characteristic peculiarity was a con- 
stant and ferocious tugging at his ear 
lobes— a habit he was broken of by a 
friend who warned him a malignant 
growth might result. Von Zedtwitz has 
since shifted the point of attack to his 
large mop of white hair, darting his 
long pale fingers into it, twisting, 
kneading, knitting almost, as in the 
concentration of his play he remains 
completely unconscious of his sur- 
roundings. Vanderbilt recalls that 
some springs ago in Hollywood, Flor- 
ida a waiter spilled an entire pitcher 
of water over Von Zedtwitz during 
tournament play with no apparent re- 
action that Vanderbilt, or the waiter, 
or anybody else there could note. 
“Well, he was in a huddle,” Vander- 
bilt says matter-of-factly. 

“A partnership is never better than 
its worst member,” is an old bridge 
adage, and a good one. Vanderbilt and 
Von Zedtwitz have proved themselves 
a happy combination— their most no- 
table achievements being the winning 
of the Vanderbilt Cup for the knock- 
out team-of-four national champion- 
ship in 1932 (the other members of 
their team were P. H. Sims and Wil- 
lard S. Karn), in 1940 winning it with 
Edward Hymes Jr., Charles S. Loch- 
ridge and Robert McPherran. 

The Vanderbilt Cup is an open du- 
plicate tournament for teams of four 
or five players. Eight teams are seeded. 
After two qualifying sessions, the re- 
maining 64 (formerly 32) teams play 
knockout matches, as in a tennis tour- 
nament, to determine the winner. A 
pair of one team plays against a pair 
of the other team at each of the two 
tables. The same hands are played at 
both tables but in reversed positions; 
for example, if a pair of one team bids 
and makes a slam in spades at the first 
table, the pair of the other team at 
the second table will have an oppor- 
tunity to recoup their loss by bidding 
the same slam later, thus offering the 
best possible gauge of relative skill. 
If the pair at the second table fails 
to make the slam after bidding it, 
there occurs w'hat bridge players call a 
“swing” — a difference of points scored 
on the same hand. 

One such swing occurred in what 
was perhaps the most famous hand in 
Vanderbilt’s 1932 victory for the Van- 
derbilt Cup. It happened in the quar- 
ter-final round, one of the most pub- 
licized hands in the entire history of 
tournament bridge, a hand full of dra- 
ma and the one which is still Baron Von 


Zedtwitz’s favorite (see opposite page). 

The Vanderbilt group was playing 
against a team captained by Mrs. Ely 
Culbertson. Mrs. Culbertson and her 
partner, Mr. Huske, had long finished 
playing against P. H. Sims and Wil- 
lard Karn, the other members of the 
Vanderbilt team. All of them were pac- 
ing up and down the Ritz-Carlton ball- 
room waiting for the Vanderbilt-Von 
Zedtwitz table to finish. Finally, as 
the last board was placed down, the 
official scorekeeper announced: “One 
board to go. Mrs. Culbertson’s team 
leads by 210 points.” 

W HEN Mrs. Culbertson and Mr. 

Huske had played the hand, they 
had arrived at a contract of four spades 
and had been set two tricks, not vul- 
nerable, or 100 points, by Sims and 
Karn. It seemed an impossible situa- 
tion for the Vanderbilt team. Sims, a 
big burly man built like a football 
tackle, muttered that the jig was up 
as he strode heavily around the ball- 
room, looking up from time to time 
to see Vanderbilt and Von Zedtwitz 
brooding over their cards. The sus- 
pense was increased by the fact that 
no kibitzers w'ere allowed. Only one 
man was privileged to watch the play- 
ers — the tournament director Alfred 
M. Gruenther, then a lieutenant, now 
the chief of NATO, and in bridge cir- 
cles renowned as the dean of tourna- 
ment directing. It was from Gruenther 
that the crowd had to await news of 
the progress of the match, and his 
next bulletin was electrifying. He an- 
nounced that Von Zedtwitz had the 
contract at five diamonds. 

P. H. Sims threw up his hands in 
despair. He had played the board in 
setting the Culbertson-Huske pair, 
and it seemed impossible to make five 
diamonds with the same cards that had 
resulted in a two-trick set at four 
spades. Pausing in front of his wife he 
said: “It can't be done. It’s all over. 
They have to lose a spade, a heart, 
and . , .” Suddenly he grabbed a deck 
of cards, and with Mr. Culbertson, a 
crowd of players, kibitzers and report- 
ers wedging him in so tightly against 
a bridge table that he could hardly 
manipulate the cards, Sims laid out 
the hands as he had remembered them 
(actually giving one too many trumps 
to the dummy). “He has a play for it,” 
Sims whispered. “He has a play for 
five diamonds.” 

Vanderbilt was unaware of the sus- 
pense until, dummy on that last board, 
he walked across the ballroom to com- 
pare notes with his teammates. In- 
formed of the dramatic circumstances 


in which the hand was being played, 
he crept back to his seat. Three tricks 
had been played. The baron had lost 
two, and was in a huddle — lost in 
concentration. Then suddenly he be- 
gan to play his cards quickly and with 
authority, and with the announcement 
from Gruenther “the baron makes five 
diamonds!” the ballroom erupted into 
shouts better suited to the boxing 
arena. The crowd rushed for the bridge 
table. The cards were left in such a 
mess by the excited players that Gruen- 
ther had to call them back to straight- 
en the hands out for proper recording. 
Mrs. Culbertson pushed through to 
congratulate Von Zedtwitz. For years 
he had been a member of the Cul- 
bertson team, making the journey to 
England that propelled the Culbert- 
sons to fame. “As long as it was you, 
Waldy,” she said to Von Zedtwitz, 
“congratulations!” 

Following their victory in the quar- 
ter-final round the Vanderbilt team 
went on to win the tournament, play- 
ing a brand of bridge that prompted 
Charles Lochridge, who played against 
them in the finals, to say: “In all my 
experience in playing in bridge tourna- 
ments I have never encountered such 
perfect cardplaying as was di.splayed 
by our adversaries. I think it can be 
safely said that during the entire 30 
boards there was not a bad bid or play 
made by either Mr. Von Zedtwitz or 
Mr. Vanderbilt.” 

An average bridge partnership for- 
tunate enough to play a rubber or so 
against Vanderbilt and Von Zedtwitz 
would not have the uncomfortable and 
disastrous experience they might ex- 
pect in playing against an expert team 
— unlike, say, taking on Gonzales and 
Segura in a tennis match. In fact, the 
bridge partnership might win a rubber 
or two, or even a number of them, de- 
pending on the luck of the cards; but 
in the process of play they would be- 
come increasingly aware of the vast 
weight of mental equipment brought 
to bear against them. By the time four 
tricks have been played an expert can 
come close to telling his opponents ex- 
actly what cards they hold. An ex- 
pert’s card memory is prodigious. P. H. 
Sims used to warn people who chal- 
lenged him at gin rummy. “It wouldn’t 
be an equal contest,” he’d say. “Un- 
less you get a perfect shuffle some cards 
will stay in the same order, and I'm 
the kind of fellow who can’t help re- 
membering the exact order in which 
the cards turned up for the previous 
three deals.” 

Vanderbilt has no less remarkable a 
card memory. He can remember a great 
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number of his Vanderbilt Cup hands, 
and all of the 16 hands he and Von 
Zedtwitz played against the world 
champion English team two years ago 
—not only the cards in each hand and 
the bids, but the order of play. 

Naturally, in order to keep his brain 
attuned to such feats as this, Vander- 
bilt’s approach to bridge is markedly 
impersonal. He is not likely within five 
minutes of leaving a bridge table to re- 
member the names of either his partner 
or his opponents if he is playing with 
them for the first time. 

"Never heard of him,” Vanderbilt 
will say of a name his wife mentions 
in conversation. 

“You cut him for a partner two 
nights ago,” his wife will reply, and 
that is enough to associate the man if 
not with his features, or his name, or 
his jokes, or his demeanor, at least with 
the cards he held. “Oh, yes,” Vander- 
bilt will recall. “I remember on one 
hand he doubled a slam bid holding 
the following cards: the queen-small of 
spades . . . four little hearts. . . .” 

Vanderbilt’s opinion of a bridge eve- 
ning depends largely on his enjoyment 
of a good partnership. He will play 
bridge at almost any level, and often 


does with house guests who are more 
at home with canasta. Even bad bridge 
is better than no bridge at all, says 
Vanderbilt, and he plays it, if grimly. 
Naturally Vanderbilt is constantly on 
the lookout for a good partner and top- 
flight competition. When he is in New 
York, Vanderbilt seeks out the experts 
in the bridge clubs— either the Caven- 
dish or the Regency. 

The Cavendish started in the early 
days of contract. It moved all ov'er 
New York — to the Mayfair House, the 
Ambassador, East 62nd Street, and is 
now holed up in the ceJJar of the Ritz 
Towers. The Cavendish is starkly utili- 
tarian, its quiet fluorescent-lighted 
cork-and-leather atmosphere broken 
only by the slap of cards, the scratch 
of matches, the quick spoken flurry of 
comments following the play of a hand, 
and an occasional belch from an old- 
fashioned water cooler set in a corner. 
The Regency Club, just east of Fifth 
Avenue on 67th Street, is a swankier 
club, with ornate furniture, private 
cardrooms and an excellent restaurant. 

These places are a home away from 
home for most expert bridge players, 
and as soon as Vanderbilt steps through 
the door of one of the clubs, he is rec- 


ognized and greeted with pleasure. No 
matter what the hour, Vanderbilt can 
almost be sure of getting a game from 
such famous bridge players as John 
Crawford, Howard Schenken, Charles 
H. Goren (of the Goren system), Alvin 
E. Roth, Tobias Stone (the latter two 
the inventors of the Roth-Stone sys- 
tem), Helen Sobel, George Rapee and 
Oswald Jacoby — names, in short, fa- 
miliar to anyone who reads the bridge 
columns in the nation's press. 

Perhapsmostremarkable about Van- 
derbilt’s bridge play— and it is some- 
thing constantly remarked on by the 
experts— is the fact that theoretically 
he is an amateur. Bridge is not Vander- 
bilt’s profession as it is with the vast 
majority of the experts he plays with 
in the bridge clubs. For example, to 
the bridge experts the so-called master 
points are of utmost importance. These 
are awarded the top finishers in tour- 
naments sponsored by the American 
Contract Bridge League and are highly 
coveted, since they supply an index by 
which one’s play can be judged. The 
pinnacle of success is to achieve the 
title Life Master, which is held by 
about 1,000 bridge players and signifies 
continued on next page 


THE HAND THAT LED TO VANDERBILT’S 1932 CUP VICTORY 


THE BIDDING at both tablc.s began, as shown 
at right, with South dealer and neither 
side vulnerable. When Vanderbilt sat East 
he bid four diamond.^, not three spades 
a.s Huske had. Unless Von Zedtwitz had 
four spades, the immediate necessity of 
having to rulT hearts would almost surely 
wreck any game contract in spades as it 
actually did. Vanderbilt knew, after his 
double of one heart which pre.sumably in- 
dicated strength in spades, that his partner 
would not hesitate to bid a four-card spade 
suit even if it was headed only by the 10. 
Von Zedtwitz’s bid of five diamonds end- 
ed the auction. 

Fry led the king of hearts, followed by 
the nine of spades, which his partner, Wat- 
son, Won with the ace after the jack was 
played from dummy. Watson returned a 
heart, which was trumped in dummy. Von 
Zedtwitz led the ace of clubs, ruffed a small 
club, a second heart and a second small 
club, drew three rounds of trumps, and 
won the three remaining tricks with dum- 
my’s spade and club kings and small club. 
A trump lead at trick one or two, or hold- 
ing up the ace of spades on the first lead of 
that suit would have defeated the contract. 
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that they hold over 300 master points. 
At the moment the top man on the 
index is Charles H. Goren, with over 
.5,000 master points to his credit. Van- 
derbilt, on the other hand, is not pres- 
ently credited with enough master 
points to qualify as a Life Master. That 
he is not, of course, is due to the in- 
frequency of his tournament play since 
the master points scheme was evolved, 
but it attests to his amateur status in 
the highly professional world that is 
big-time bridge. Many of the players 
Vanderbilt finds in the Cavendish have 
immersed their waking hours in bridge. 
They write bridge columns, bridge 
books, invent systems, give lectures 
and lessons, and when they are not 
making money at bridge or trying to 
increase their master points total in 
tournaments, they talk bridge inces- 
santly, or kibitz in one of the bridge 
clubs, and if their play has gone badly, 
they brood in a corner over ill-played 
hands. When they do sit down at a 
bridge table to play— and an expert 
averages upwards of 50 hands a day— 
they play for as much as 56 a point, 
pitting their skill against others who 
lead an equivalently absorbed life. 
Their skill is a matter of practice and 
keeping their brains tuned up to the 
demands that the standard of bridge 
they play will require. 


V ANDERBILT, however, is an excep- 
tion to the rule. He can walk into 
the Cavendish after a trip abroad dur- 
ing which he has not touched a deck of 
cards and play on a par with men for 
whom bridge is a daily profession. 
“When Vanderbilt comes in here from 
a cruise or something,” said one player 
last winter, “he is certainly the best 
player in the country for the first 15 
minutes. For the rest of the evening he 
probably is.” The qualification is sim- 
ply a disbelief in Vanderbilt’s ability 
to sustain the awesome concentration 
that he practices at the bridge table. 
Vanderbilt himself thinks that the qual- 
ity of his bridge falls off after sustained 
play, and lately he has tried to slack 
off on overlong bridge evenings. The 
hands, possible plays and bids whirling 
in his mind long after he has left the 
bridge table make it difficult for him 
to get a night’s sleep. 

The intensity wdth which Vanderbilt 
attacks bridge is summed up well by 
his wdfe. She used to play with her hus- 
band but gave up for reasons she made 
clear in a verse she wrote entitled, sim- 
ply enough. Bridge. 


There's the baron and Srhenken 
and Os Jaco-bee, 

And they talk nbont bridge hands 
from breakfast to feu. 

Then they play the darn game 'til 
a quarter past three; 

They've purloined my hoy friend 
from me. 

There’s the Vanderbilt dub and 
the Culbertson two; 

There’s the one over one and the 
Sims’ ballyhoo. 

I’ve studied them all ’til my 
brain's in a stew; 

They’ve purloined my boy friend 
from me. 

Whatever I bid, it’s too strong or 
too light; 

I can tell by his stench face 
I never am right. 

And it usually ends in a marital 
fight; 

It’s a hell of a game for a wife! 

Watching Vanderbilt at the bridge 
table or at the wheel of a yacht one 
can hardly believe that both bridge and 
yachting are simply what he calls pas- 
times. Though undeniably Vanderbilt 
has brought to all his activities the 
rigor of the professional outlook, he 
considers his true occupation business- 
man. Until the New York Central 
proxy fight two years ago he was the 
fourth generation of his family to be 
actively engaged in the management 
of the New York Central Railroad. He 
was one of the leaders in the proxy 
fight to keep Robert Young from gain- 
ing control of the Central, and Vander- 
bilt’s loss, caused by the opposition 
controlling over a million shares more 
than the management, was one incal- 
culably more bitter than any suffered 
with cards or racing boats. 

His ability to shift from his business 
affairs to his pastimes with such suc- 
cess can be attributed to a mind which 
is of a specific rather than a general 
nature. If the average man’s mind can 
be compared to a bonfire at night which 
lights up a substantial area, Vander- 
bilt’s mind is like a thin, intense search- 
light beam— lighting up one object to 
the exclusion of all else. His two excel- 
lent books on yachting— On the Wind’s 
Highway and Enterprise— are remark- 
able in that, though they cover the 
decade from 1930-1940, there is not a 
hint in either of the outside world: the 
Depression, the fall of governments, 
the rise of fascism, or even, for that 
matter, closer at hand, the limited but 
colorful social whirl of Newport during 
the Cup series. Vanderbilt’s mind is 


concentrated on his yachts and their 
races— to the exclusion at the moment 
of what is neither of concern nor even 
of interest to him. 

In the sporting world, such single- 
ness of mind, whether it leads to suc- 
cess or not, does not capture the imagi- 
nation of the general public. True, he 
has been widely acclaimed— thousands 
of handkerchiefs fluttered from the 
slopes of Newport’s Castle Hill and the 
concentrated blare from the horns of 
hundreds of parked cars saluted his 
victories in the America’s Cup series. 
But as a champion he is in the tradi- 
tion of golfing’s Ben Hogan; shy, re- 
served, Vanderbilt is not at home with 
the amenities of sport; he is not a man 
to be found amid the convi\ial com- 
pany in the barroom of the yacht club 
following a race; he abhors the type 
of bridge play which is a front for dis- 
pensing gossip. 

Fate itself seems to take a hand on 
the few occasions he has catered to the 
theory of the camaraderie of sports- 
men. On one occasion in 1939 in Eng- 
land, during what was in essence a 
goodwill tour, Vanderbilt gave a din- 
ner to which he invited a multitude of 
yachtsmen he had defeated that sum- 
mer. Short on spelling but conscien- 
tious, Vanderbilt’s Swedish steward la- 
boriously copied out special menus to 
put before each plate. Startled yachts- 
men picked up their menus to read that 
vicious soose was their soup cour.se, to 
be followed by a fish course not calcu- 
lated to put them at ease: sole manure. 

That the amenities of sport come 
hard to him can be no reflection on 
Vanderbilt. It is difficult to think of 
a sports figure who has made such a 
profound contribution to the public. 
When he left college, Vanderbilt told 
his father that he wanted to take up 
an active interest in the New York 
Central. His father would not recom- 
mend it. “You are fortunate enough 
not to have to work,” he said. 

Vanderbilt’s decision not to follow 
his father's advice, and to bring his 
instinct to excel to everything he’s 
tried, has had a strange latter-day echo. 
“The public be damned” is a phrase 
every schoolboy knows— a famous tag 
to the Vanderbilt family name. It is a 
statement Vanderbilt and his family 
are very sensitive about, believing firm- 
ly that the circumstances under which 
his grandfather made the remark have 
never been fully appreciated. What- 
ever the spirit of the remark, by his 
contributions to the millions who sail 
and play bridge, Vanderbilt’s life has 
been a refutation of that phrase, and a 
ghost has been laid low. (Xn-D/ 
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SPORTS CAR 
BAZAAR 



T^Rw THINGS have fostered so many 
tiew sporting devices, contraptions, 
iashions and gadgets in the past several 
years as has the rising popularity of the 
sports car. The market has been flood- 
ed with gadgets by manufacturers rid- 
ing the crest of the craze, and it takes a 
careful navigator to maneuver success- 
fully through the tough gymkhana of 
sports car equipment to eliminate the 
false from the true. One of the most 
useful instruments to come to the at- 
tention of the rally enthusiasts this fall 
is the Speedpilot, made by Halda, the 
Swedish company that once made taxi- 
meters for London’s horse-drawn cabs 
of the 1890s. The Speedpilot ($125, 



Nisonger Corp., 146 E. 74th St., New 
York 21) has two dials. The left one, 
a speedometer, is set to the desired 
average speed at the beginning of a 
rally. The trip meter beneath it is set 
at zero. The right dial is a clock with a 
third hand, the pilot hand. At the be- 
ginning of a rally, the pilot hand is set 
to coincide with tne minute hand of 
the clock. If the pilot hand moves four 
minutes ahead of the minute hand, the 
car is four minutes ahead of schedule. 
So long as the two hands are kept in 
synchronization, the rallier is on sched- 
ule and can read h's elapsed time and 
di.stance as well. The six-by-four-inch 
instrument is easily installed and aver- 
ages speeds from 12).^ mph to 90 mph. 

For the racing driver, a company 
that manufactures Air Force crash hel- 
mets also turns out a Fiberglas racing 
helmet ($43.50, General Textile Mills, 
continued on next page 





Choicest Hickory Smoked Meats 

Franienburg's Smokehuuse Sampier gives you 
choicest iowa beef and pork — smoked slowly 
over smouidering native hickory logs. You get 
'/j lb. each sliced ham, dried beef; I lb. each 
bacon, sausage; ring of bologna — all $5.25. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. No C.O.D.'s please. 

Fronzenbur^ Conrad, Iowa 


GOLFERS! 



IMPORTED 

Norwegian 

SWEATER 


SOLD 

ONLY 


' Natural Goathair 
Sheds Snow and Rain 

Handsome heavyweight sweater for 
winter outdoor living. Traditional 
in Norway for work, sports, casual 
wear. Natural Lanolin in handspun 
unbleached goathair keeps the yam 
dry. . ^ft, elastic knit virgin wool 

t cuffs and collar of unique design. . 
\ Brown design on cream back- 
I ground. Men's sizes 36-48. 


.T.'pElllSPl Norm Thompson 

"wrUeVor Your I ’0' N.W. 21st 



Women's Sizes 10-50 
Men's Sizes 36-4i 
$45.00 Plus SOc Post. 
Specie/ Srzes _ |Q% , 
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the ONE GIFT they DON'T have . . . 



MOPPER otsorb/ng 

AFTER-BATH ROBE 


Here's a great big, polar bear of a robe (hat dries 
you off Instantly, cozily, after tub. shower or 
swim. Made of thicK, luxurious, thirsty, snow- 
white Cannon terry toweling, with yards of com- 
fortable fullness, huge draft-screen collar... 
it's a whopper of a mopper! Has big "carryaM" 
pocket, wrap-around belt, handy hanger-loop, tas- 
sle tie at neck, raglan sleeves ... fits any man 
or woman perfectly. For six-footers, order king- 
size— only one dollar more. Get one for yourself 
. . . several tor house guests. Sorry, no C.O.O.'s. 

Add 30« for gift pack, $ 6.95 » 

shipping charges. (SAVE! 3 for $20) 

WOODMERE MILLS, INC. 

Dept. H- P. 0. BOX 167, BENNINGTOH, VT. 



MOUNTED IN SECONDS! 


I) srniintiilg to repfi. even rnim 10 ft. 

thanks to big red ligurcs and pointer c 

transparent dial you look right thru! Xo screws, 
■':> brackets. Just peel and press this new model 
1 outside of wiiidowpanc. Specially compen- 
sated for windowpane use. Accurate, attractive, 
a inuch-appr<>clat«l gift ! liach. $2. pixi., guaran- 
teed. By mail. 




FLEXIBLE PLASTIC 

DANCERS 


FROM ALL LANDS 

.[8 — escitiliOTe. 


’rices I’ostpaia No C.O.O.'s 
FKEE CATALOG—over 100 doffs 

FLAlifi IFOr.M.S 



SHOES FROM ENGLAND 


at a fraction of their 
American retail price! 

DELIVERY IN 
10 DAYS FROM 
RECEIPT OF 
ORDER 

all Import charges 


I I GIFTS FOR YOUR 

ALL & BIG MEN 

Pe 
ck 
He 
gv 

f: 

i 

1217 Market, Philo. 7, Pa.. Oepl. S 


Perfect gift! Fine white broad- 
cloth shirts, collars 14-20; 
sleeves 32-36. Mortey-bock 
guarantee. Add 
30c postage. 

FREE GIFT GUIDE 

sportswear ideas. Cololeg 
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450 Seventh Ave., New York). It can 
likewise serve for motorboat racing. It 
has a nylon webbing that cradles the 
head, a shatterproof clear plastic visor 
and foam rubber pads which fit in the 
earpieces to absorb shock and noise. 



CRASH HELMET IS OF FIBCRCLAS 


The same company makes a plastic cap 
for the conservative driver {$10.95). 

Another, and more traditional, tim- 
ing device has a special appeal to navi- 
gators among the rally crowd. It’s the 
Autavia, a Swiss-made stop watch 
which measures seconds, minutes and 
hours and has such large knobs for 
starting, stopping and re-setting that 
it can be operated with gloves on. The 
Autavia ($45, Abercrombie & Fitch, 
New York) is built into a flat case with 



AUTAVIA IS CONVENIENT NEW TIMER 


screw holes for attaching it either to a 
dashboard or a navigator’s clipboard. 
And speaking of clipboards, a new one, 
the Ray-Rite, is now available which 
very neatly solves the problem of navi- 
gating by night: it has a battery-pow- 
ered light attached to the top of the 
metal board ($7.50, Abercrombie & 
Fitch). Other products of interest to 
night ralliers and drivers are the lights 
made by the Lucas Company of Bir- 
mingham, England, manufacturer of 
lighting fixtures for 95% of all English 
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weekend shopper 



AMERICAN 

HERITAGE 


the magazine of history in book form 

© BOOKS AYEAR. EACH S’Axtl INCHES, 120 PAGES, CASE-BOUND 
EDITOR: Bruce Catton, 1934 Pulitzer Prize Winner 
SPONSORS: The Society of American Historians and 
The American Association for State and Local History 

For as Little as $10.70, a Gift that Grows in Meaning Through the Years 


cars. One is a chromium-plated, brass- 
finished spotlight with an 80,000- 
candle-power beam concentrated into 
a long, pencil-thin ray; and as a twin to 
it a foglight with a widespread, flat- 
topped beam with a sharp cutoff 
($14.75 each, T.,ucas Electrical Services, 
Tne., 653 Tenth .\ve., New York 36, or 
5025 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles'. 

The Sports Car Club of America now 
has its own official shirt. A fine cotton 



LUCAS LIGHT IS POWCRFUL NIGHT AID 

knit, it comes in navy, black, red or 
white and bears the SCCA emblem on 
the chest. It is available to members 
only ($10, SCCA, Box 791. Westport, 
Conn.L A coverall with just about 
everything for drivers is being pro- 
duced of featherweight Egyptian Pima 
cotton, Zelan-treated for water repei- 
lency ($14.75, Lion Uniform Co., 44 



NEW SHIRT HAS SCCA INSIGNIA 


Webb St., Dayton 3, Ohio). It comes 
in blue, scarlet, white, black and khaki 
and has a high collar, breast pockets 
with flaps, zippered thigh pockets and 
straps to secure trouser legs. 

R. Gordon & Co., Inc., 32 E. 59 
Street, New York, has a stock of books, 
games, records, scale models and model 
kits to keep the vicarious— or the 
snowbound— sports car enthusiast 
happy all winter long. There’s a game, 
continued on next page 


What more glorious gift for Christinas than one 
which rekindles in a friend the faith and love 
of America . . . that constantly reveals the riches 
of his fabulous American herit.age. AMPniCAN 
HtauTACK captures in word.s and pictures the 
rich art. the magnificent architecture, the excit- 
ing events, the fabulous individuals, the daunt- 
less spirit that have made this land of ours so 
great. 

Critics oecloim amertcam heritage, say it 
"will give the reader a fuller knowledge of the 
American story and of the democratic founda- 
tions on which oui government rests, thus mak- 
ing him a bettor American.”' It is “a Chri.stmas 
gift that’s certain to evoke tlie ahs and nhs.”'. . . 
‘‘a wonderful gift to a whole family”*. . . a truly 
impressive addition to a family's heirloom li- 
brary (your own included 1 ! Ititeresting?— it is 
“by far the most interesting and strikingly beau- 
tiful magazine published in this country.”'. . . 
“my favorite magazine. 1 find in it more to ii:- 
tercst me, more attractively presented, than in 
any other magazine.”*— “.so beautiful and inter- 


esting that we fail to see how any reader would 
resist adding it to his collection of fine books.”* 

Fine beaks, yes— but so modestly priced that a 
year’s subscription costs little more th.in you 
might expect to pay for a single volume! .A 
unique publishing concept, American heiut- 
AGE is a magazine in hook form, bringing you 
the American past 6 times a year in rich, vivid, 
true detail. Every issue is a fine bool: for per- 
manent enjoyment ... a big S'/i” x 11", ease- 
bound between beautiful, durable board covers. 
E-very issue is .also .a fine magazine . . . C0);tajn- 
ing 14 varied articles by top writers and 25 or 
more full color pages of old prints, maps, photo- 
graph.s, art treasures and unusual Americana 
. . . with no advertising to intrude. A year's 6 
is-sue.s make a wonderful gift— a gift that honors 
the good taste of you who give it and those who 
receive it— “an ideal present to give to the 
person who has everything. No one has ever 
had anything like this.”'. . .“just the thing to 
send, for Christmas, to that person for wlioin 
you are seeking the unusual.”* 


*J/oN.i/on Pmt • *Cnd Victur Lillie, Houstnn Pn-ss • Wasiieille Bunni-r • 'Ciiicogo .Sun Time* 
DonaUl Adnrn.s, .Veit; Yorl: Times • ''.Sail Lake City Trihiine • 'Detroit Sews • ’•C.bicai’O TriUune. 

A.MEHICAN HERITAGE, Dept. 5701, 551 Fifth Avc., New York 17, X. Y. 

EXTRA CHRISTMAS BONUS! A moRnificrntly printed B-color rcproduction-23Vi’' X IS%"-suilHl>le for fram- 
inii—nf the o/f/evt Ftioion mop of the Sew World, doling from 1,500 A.D. . . . plus a handsome li'ft card, 
bearinu yuur name . . . will nccurnpaiiy the first Issue of each subscription and arrive In lime for Christmas. 

GIVE THE GIFT THAT KEEPS GIVING NEW PLEASURE, 6 TIMES A YEAR I 


SAVE $5.70 ON 1st SUBSCRIPTION -$7.00 ON EACH ADDITIONAL! 

Single issues of ameiuoav iikbitaok sell in bix.k-.lnrc's for $2.9.5 each ... or S17.70 for a year's B 
issues. Tills special Cliristnias offer entitles you to one 1-year subscription for $12,00 ( for yourself 
or a.s a gift) . . , and additional subscription.? for only $10.70 each. This offer is limited. It may be 
witlidrawn at an>' time. 

AMERICAN HERITAGE, Dept. 5701 .5-31 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. N. Y. 

Please send I-year subscriptions in my name, .starting with the current issue, to the people wliose 
names and addresses I have listed on a separate sheet of p.aper which I am enclosing. I understand 
the following rates apply: $12.00 for the year (fi issues) for the first subscription, and $10.70 for 
each nddilional subscription: (1 .subscription- $12; 2 .subscriptions — $22.70; 3 subscriptions — 
833.40; 4 subscriptions - S-M.IO, H subscriptions — 8.5-1.80. etc.) 

I enclose Q Check or Money Order O Please hill me. 

MY NAME — 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 
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New FLOATER GOLF SHOE 



Pleose indicate size, width and 
If you wear heavy socks. 


Mail your order to; MAC SHOE CO. 

7 WHITNET AVE., DEPT. 2 , NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MEN — AND WOMEN TOO! 

EXEROW® 

will help you 

KEEP FIT 



RIDE and ROW 

THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


hfjruulic pull toiobiiies the benelits of ro 
riJiiig horseback. As you row, handles, 
pedals muve rliychnii 




• clubs — 


... i, shoulders. 

back, abdomen, hips and 
legs Adiusts to 
heiislit and for 
strenuous workout 
you wish. Widcl’ 

^'gyms", athleric emoj — 
wonderful at home! Fu//y 
— 10 day trial. 
WRITE TODAY for 
ERliE BOOKLET "Be 
Good to Yourself, and 
LITERATURE. 

BaUkCMk 



NEW GUNSTOCK 



"The Camstock" steariies all movie and still 
cameras, greatly improves home movies and action 
shots. Ideal for sports and shipboard photography. 
Also steadies binoculars for oboard ship, bird- 
watching, etc. (Binocular attachment $2.d0 extra.) 
Guaranteed. Send check or money order to: 
CAMSTOCK, Dept. S-1 , Box 652 
Boston 2, Moss. 



'ri[r. NKW 

ACTIVAIR SHI 


w S-M-L-xL. Writs for 

FREE CATALOG OF 

$14.50 Ppd. SPORTSWEAR A GIFTS 


Mark, Fore & Strike 

DEPT SII-6, CHATHAM, MASS. 


I 
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Grand Prix, which is played over the 
Sebring and Watkins Glen courses, 
each car moving under the control of 
the driver, who makes his decisions on 
gear shifting and cornering based on 
the car’s specifications, printed on 
cards, not by spinners or dice. Just as 
in actual racing, it is the best driver 
who wins Grand Prix. It can be played 
by from 2 to 12 persons ($10). There 
are two record albums that should de- 
light any sports car enthusiast. One, 
called Sounds of Sebring ($5.95), was 
recorded at this year’s race. It includes 
interviews with such drivers as Stirling 
Moss and Juan Manuel Fangio, the 
sounds of the cars revving and racing 
and hourly reports on the race. The 
other album. Sports Cars in Hi-Fi 
($5.95), records sounds of the pit, of a 
race, trial runs and cars from MGs to 
Ferraris in action. Both recordings are 
by Riverside Records. There are also 
three new books worthy of any auto- 
mobile fan’s attention. One, A Picture 
History of HI oloring (Macmillan Com- 
pany, N.Y., $5.95), is a fascinating pic- 
torial record by L.T.C. Roll, the Eng- 
lishman who organized the Anglo- 
American Vintage Car Rally in 1954. 
Sports Car Rallies, Trials and Gymkha- 
nas (Channel Press, $5) by David Hebb 



GRAND PRIX GAME SIMULATES RACING 


and Arthur Peck is the first handbook 
on this fast-growing sport. Its 159 
pages of text, photographs, drawings 
and diagrams give the most detailed 
information on all phases of sports car 
activity, from rally arithmetic to stag- 
ing big-time international events. The 
Three-Pointed Star (W. W. Norton & 
Co., $7.50) by David Scott-Moncrieff 
with St. John J^ixon and Clarence 
Paget “is the complete account of the 
machines, the men, the races and the 
triumphs that have made the marque 
of Mercedes-Benz second to none in the 
automobile world.” Read with the 
symphony of Sports Cars in Hi-Fi on 
the record machine as background mu- 
sic, all three volumes should make an 
armchair seem as glorious a place to 
be as the cockpit of a 300 SL. 

—Fred R. Smith 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



especially for 
inconsistent putters 




fTom BILL ZONKER, Seattle Got} Clnh, Seattle 


Putting to most non-golfers looks to be a very simple performance, 
but to most golfers it is a nerve-racking test that varies in results 
from day to day. A favorite expression regarding a beginner who is 
enjoying good results on the green is that he “hasn’t yet found out 
how difficult putting is." Putting is assuredly one department of 
golf in which most players allow themselves to think too much 
about what they may do wrong, and this is what makes it so tough. 

One positive approach to putting I would like to stress is this: 
first, be sure that you look at that “spot" on the ball which is 
directly behind the line to the hole. Try to imagine that a chalked 
line runs from the hole to that spot on the ball (allowing for the 
roll on this line, of course, when you do not have a straight putt). 
Then try to tap the ball crLspJy so that it will roll right on top of 
that chalked line to the hole. 

Too much cannot be said about tapping the ball crisply. A lot 
of golfers have gotten off on the wrong track by having putting 
explained to them as a stroke in which no precise contact is made 
with the ball. Trying to stroke the ball fluidly, they tend to stroke 
it overgently, and the result is that they develop a push or pat 
stroke that has no conviction. Try tapping the putt. The ball must 
be hit smoothly but it must be hit. 



Try to imagine that a chalked line runs from the bail to the hole 
NEXT WEEK’S PRO: JIMMY HINES ON THE EXCESSIVE PIVOT 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 
PROJECTION LAMPS 

for all slide and movie projectors 


G-E has the finest, most complete line of 
projection tamps, assuring you of brighter 
pictures, more uniform light on the screen. 


GENERALI 


ELECTRIC 


four 

weekend shoppers 
till Christmas . . . 

And they’ll moke it easy to find 
and easy to order many of the 
unique, serviceable, unexpected 
and sometimes out-of-the-way 
gifts you’ve been looking for and 
haven’t been able to find any- 
where else. 



Game 

Plates 


MALLARD DUCKS • PHEASANT • GROUSE • CANADIAN GEESE 
in full true colors on finest translucent porce- 
lain. 10^" dinner size— wide borders in Teal 
Green — choice of 34K Gold or Platinum band- 
ing. Handsome as wall plagues — excitingly 
different for table or buffet service. Complete 
set of 4 designs: $8.99 ppd. 

No C.O.D’> please • Write for new cataioa 

CORTLEY GIFTS 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 




Creaf Gifts! Five boslc models, oil Fine tackle 
boxes to soy Merry Christmos like you moon it to 
any fisherman. Roomy, rugged and right— Kennedy 
tackle boxes ore grand to give or receivel 


If he loves fishing . , . 

HE’LL LIKE KENNEDY 


KENNEOY MANUFACTURING CO. 


KENNEDY 


Sold in U . S . and Canada 


Has your pef 

SMILED 

at you lately ? 

You’ll be Fido’s favorite 
pin*up if you get him a can 
of VIONATE. Squibb’s vi- 
tamin and mineral supple- 
ment made espe- 
I cially for pets. 

Helps keep his 
I coat shining, ap- 
I petitekeen, bHsnes 
I strong. Fine for 
cats , birds too. 

VIONATE l« « Sq 

VIONATE 


SQUIBB-. 





THE OLYMPIC ISSUE 

Sirs; 

Could you please consider a comprehen- 
.sive article on all records, world, Olympic 
and unofficial achievements this year be- 
fore the Olympic Games, so that interested 
persons could cut it out and retain it 
a.s reference during the Games? If pos- 
sible add photos of probable winners or 
favorites. I hope that you have something 
like that planned. 

Gunhard Ohavas 

Detroit 


• Tlie editors of Spokts Illustrated 
have been planning their Nov. 19th 
issue— the special Olympic issue— for 
more than a year. We hope that Mr. 
Oravas and the millions of sports en- 
thusiasts looking forward to the XVI 
Olympiad will find this issue a unique- 
ly comprehensive and beautiful ap- 
praisal of the coming international 
games. The special Olympic issue will 
have 24 pages of color devoted to the 
stars of all nations, complete scouting 
reports on all events and performers, 
two specially commissioned gate-fold 
paintings and a preview by special 
Olympic contributor Roger Bannister. 
-ED. 


FOOTBALL: THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 

Sirs: 

If I had to pick one part of Sports Il- 
lustrated and say, “this is the best,” I 
would pick the college football coverage. 
With about 300 college football games 
every Saturday, your magazine picks out 
the most important between the best, and 
describes them in an intere.sting way that 
a layman can understand. . . . 

Jon Orser 

N. Andover, Mass. 


FOOTBALL: ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 

Sirs: 

Imagine my surprise to see at the end 
of Sports Illustkated's Midwest roundup 
(Oct. 22) the scores of three College Con- 
ference of Illinois contests. 


However, I was disappointed not to see 
the score I looked for most. My alma mater, 
Wheaton College, decisively beat our bit- 
terest rival. Lake Forest College, 41 to 12 
in a thrilling homecoming battle. 

Wheaton is outstanding in sports, being 
the defending champ in football in the Col- 
lege Conference of Illinois. Saturday’s game 
was our 11th straight conference win. 

Rev. George Alpen Cole Jr. 
New York 

• With two more wins these past Sat- 
urdays, we join the Rev. Mr. Cole in a 
long, loud locomotive for Wheaton: 
W-H-E-A-T-O-N! Fight, Crusaders, 
fight!-ED. 

FOOTBALL: HOMEWORK 

Sirs; 

By virtue of much study of SPORTS I LLUS- 
trated’s football issue and being far more 
lucky than I like to admit I was able to 
win the Wichita Beacon football contest 
and $50. This contest has about 8,000 en- 
tries per week, so please give my sincere 
thanks to Herman Hickman. 

L. F. CuSHENBEKY 

Oberlin, Kan. 

• You’re welcome, says Herman Hick- 
man.— ED. 

SAROYAN: A FITTING END 

Sirs: 

William Saroyan's beautiful coverage on 
the recently completed World Series (SI, 
Oct. 22) was one of the best, if not the 
greatest, pieces of writing on sports that 
I have ever been privileged to read. It 
was a year of sport in itself, a whole life- 
time of sport, a truly fitting end to a great 
spectacle. 

Richard Packman 

Madi.son, Wis. 

SAROYAN: THE REASON WHY 

Sirs: 

William Saroyan's baseball article told 
me exactly why every year I have eagerly 


MR. CAPER 
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followed the miserable fortunes of the Chi- 
cago White Sox without ever being reward- 
ed by seeing them win a jwnnant. 

John T. Follett 

Herlong, Calif. 

SAROYAN: THE GREATEST 

Sins : 

Om by One and Seven wa-s just plain 
■‘the greatest.” I’ve never read anything 
so superbly wTitten and never expect to 
again. 

Jamkr E. Turnkk 

Baton Rouge 

SAROYAN: A WARNING 

Sirs; 

.\.s your subject matter slick to report- 
ing the forthright, honest eft'ort that ath- 
letes exert. 

This communication is prompted by a 
sense of duty to save you from being booby- 
trapped by possible letters in praise of this 
revolting, phony style of baseball report- 
ing. You may assume that all readers who 
do not wTite are inarticulate with anguish. 

Kenneth McCracken 
La Grange Bark, 111. 

• There are no inarticulate baseball 
fans.— ED. 

BASEBALC.: CLUTCH HITTER 

Sirs: 

T was very much Interested in Events & 
Discoveries' description of Mr. Mullen's 
ingenious cardboard dial scorer for calculat- 
ing baseball players' “dutch hitting” per- 
formances. Where can I get hold of one of 
these gadgets? 

Clark T. King 

Fairport, N'.Y. 

• Send a dollar to Mr. Mullen at 
Room 519, 808 North Third Street, 
Milwaukee. — ED. 

GOLF: VOTER'S RECORD 

Sirs: 

Herbert Warren Wind strikes a respon- 
sive chord when he sugge.sts resumption of 
the one-stroke out-of-bounds penalty iLef’s 
Clear Up the Rules, Oct. 22). Tally my 
v6te. My qualifications: shooting 101 last 
Saturday, with an ace on the last hole! 

L. D, Grady 

Palmerton, Pa. 

by AJAY 



r 


SPICE 

n 


of the 
Spanisli 

“Tohns 

iViL IS' » M. W. Mclntyie. Lid. 

H'U V 292 Madison Ave. 

” Newtofk, U.S. AEonl 

“ - \ mM' 

tjur jhau, tjlrr both 


COLORFUL ... EXCITING ^ 

Urglitklaiuls 

ST. CROIX • ST.JOHN • ST. THOMAS 

3 Paradise Islands. 6 hours flying time from New 
Yorh. fisWmg. waiei sports, ’ free port" shopping 
. . . palm.fringed beaches. Danish colonial charm. 
Hotels, guest-houses for every budget. New Color 
Booklet trom Travel Agents or Virgin Is- 
lands Govt. Tourist Office, Room 1703 (H), 

122 East 42nd St.. New York 17. OX 7-2250 


(GranSUlamier 

LIQUEUR A L’ORANGE 
PH Product of France 

so Proof 



The extra touch 
that transforms 
^ good food 

into a memorable 
eating adventure. Made exclusively with a fine 
Champagne Cognac base. • 

P.‘S. de resistance , . . 

after dinner. 

Grand Marnier gratifies 
without filling. 

Write for free recipe booxlet. 

Carillon Importers, Ltd., 65 East 55th St., N. Y. 



WATCH FOR THE ALL-OLYMPIC PREVIEW 


— com/ng your way in the November 19th issue 


Here's o scouting report on the 
Olympic Games opening in 
Melbourne a few weeks from 
now — and here, in SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED's Preview, you'll find 
everything you need to follow 
each event . . . the stors to wotch, 
the teoms to beat, the records 
that may stand or foil . . . plus o 
24-page color portfolio of 
internofionol stars ond a unique 
fold-out painting of the oncient 
Greek Games and the modern 
record breakers. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED'S ALL-OLYMPIC PREVIEW ISSUE 

(NOVEMBER 19TH) 

Tell your friends about if . . . they'll enjoy it, too! 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



For the first time in its 14-year history, the International Lawn Edward Ireland, retired, L.A.; Robert Begnett, labor coun- W. G. Hay, Honorary President, American Lawn Bowling 

Bowling Trophy has been won by U.S. teams, which defeated selor, Long Beach; John Mitchell, businessman, Santa Bar- Assn., L.A.; Chester Sheare, accountant, Riverside. Rear: 

Great Britain in matches at Boston, Chicago and Los Angeles. bara. Center: Team Captain Melvin Hooker, real estate bro- Sandy Lockhart, nurseryman, Palo Alto; Alex Veitch, account- 
Above is the Los Angeles team. Front row, from left: Walter ker, Redlands; Frank Murray, retired, Glendale; Nathan Wad- ant, Oakland; Andy Anderson, store manager, Berkeley; Ed- 

Robinson, retired, L.A.; Arnold Lees, businessman, Oakland; dington, machinist, and Len Schofield, engineer, Chula Vista; ward Magee, retired, and Richard Folkins, surveyor, L.A. 



Known by the Company it Keeps 



SEAGRAM -DISTIUERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 86.8 PROOF. CANADIAN WHISKY— 
A BLEND... OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES • SIX YEARS OLD 



THE NEW PARLIAMENT IS HERE 

Bright new flavor, . . new flip-top box . . . 
new low price . . . and a new filter 

that really makes sense — it’s recessed 

So smart to smoke. Try one. 


NEW LOW PRICE 





